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NEIGHBORS’ PRESCRIPTIONS. 

INSCRIBED TO THE MEDICAL FACULTY. 


E SOUTH WORTH. 


:t yrtgveseit medendo.” 


It may not be considered polite “ to talk to phy¬ 
sicians, of fevers,” in stories, more than in draw¬ 
ing rooms; yet, if I so offend, pardon me, for the 
sake of a good motive, as the lady said when she 
killed her friend by advising the wrong physio. 
Besides, 1 “hold these truths to be self-evident”— 
that it would be a wanton waste of my own leis¬ 
ure, and an impertinent trespass upon my readers’ 
time, to obtrude upon their notice a pure fiction, 
without object or aim—suoh being the prerogative 
only of those monarohs of fancy and imagination 
who have divided among themselves the empire of 
romance and poetry. (The reader will please con¬ 
sider insorted here the names of his or her favor¬ 
ite novelists or poets.) Therefore, I shall only 
“ deferentially solioit.as the office seekers say, 
the company of my element reader to a eup of tea 
and gossip about the errors and foibles of our 
neighbors, faithfully promising to exaggerate and 
embellish no moro than is customary with other 
retailers of soandal. And the first thing we will 
talk about, dear reader, will be neighbors’ well- 
meant but oft-times injudicious and fatal prescrip¬ 
tions for the sick. And it is a matter far too seri¬ 
ous to be lightly treated; therefore, attention! I 
have known many cases in which neighbors’ pre¬ 
scriptions have retarded the convalescence of the 
sick;. 1 have known several, in which they have 
Tendered recovery impossible. The first illustra¬ 
tion in point, that ooeurs to me, is the case of n 
relative, a man in the prime of life, who was re¬ 
covering from a severe attack of bilious pleurisy. 
He was so far convalescent as to require no far¬ 
ther aid from medicine or attention from a phy¬ 
sician He was able to sit up, but very weak. 
While in heafth, he had been a moderate drinker 
of wine and brandy. .Now that he was suffering 
under the debility oonBequent upon a severe fit of 
i llness, h® fancied that he required his accustomed 
Btimulant. A neighbor, tender-hearted to the ex¬ 
tent of weakness, mixed and presented to him a 
glass of brandy toddy. From the moment in which 
he swallowed it, his fever arose, and he grew rap¬ 
idly and alarmingly worse.. The family physioian 
was hastily summoned, and, upon his arrival at 
the bedside of his patient, he demanded to be in¬ 
formed what he had been taking. The conscience- 
stricken neighbor answered, in faltering ' 

“ Nothinor in the world. Doctor, but n. littl 


“ Nothing in the world, Doctor, but a little drop* 
of brandy toddy, which you know could not pos¬ 
sibly hurt him—could it?” 

“ He will be stiff enough in three days,” was 
the literal reply of the blunt old physioian. 

And he mas “stiff enough in three days;” and to 
the end of her long life, the kind-hearted but ill- 
judging neighbor reproached herself with having 
“killed poor George G-.” 

Let me try to recall the circumstances of the 
next ease. 

Yes! I remember. There was poor B. He was 
a good youth—“ one of the excellent of the earth ”— 
his mother’s heart—his father’s right hand. While 
suffering under a slight indisposition, induced by 
a long pedestrian journey through the heat of an 
August sun, he was persuaded by a neighbor to 
try somebody’s pills, an infallible remedy for all 
diseases—hydrophobia and whooping cough, croup 
and corns, mania and measles, erysipelas and 
everything. He bought a box, poor boy! and 
took the pills; but the more pills he took, the 
worse he grew—and the worse he grew, the more 
pills he took—until the box was empty, and him¬ 
self past cure. The pills in his particular ease 
acted as a potent poison, and killed him in two 
days. His medical attendant (called in when he 
was dying) said it, and his parents knew it. 

I wish that Congress would leave quarrelling 
for a few minutes, and pass a little by-law, mak¬ 
ing it murder to kill-with kindness, and felony to 
prescribe without a diploma. There would be 
some lives and medical reputations saved, per¬ 
chance, though at the cost of depriving some wor¬ 
thy people of a favorite amusement. 

It is rather hard that physicians not only have 
a downright, aboveboard, open enemy, in a disease, 
to encounter, but that in neighbors’ prescriptions 
they have to contend with a secret foe, who works 
in the dark, whom they do not suspeot, and can¬ 
not surprise—because, when the step of the Doc¬ 
tor is heard upon the stairs, the bottleor the bowl 
is always thrust under the bod or into tbe cup¬ 
board. These neighbors, while entertaining the 
kindest intentions, and making the most plausible 


professions, contrive by their prescriptions to 
counteract the Doctor’s treatment-, baffle his skill, 
and kill his patient—by giving a stimulant where 
he has ordered a sedative, an astringent when he 
has direoted a cathartic, or an opiate if he has 
prescribed a febrifuge—and vice versa. And the 
physician comes and finds that a case, the success¬ 


ful treatment of which has oost him deep research, 
study, anxious thought, constant vigil¬ 
ance—a case in which not only his professional 
reputation is involved, but his social sympathy is 
enlisted, (for the family physioian, though a con¬ 
stant attendant at the bed of suffering, is not case- 
hardened ; he feels the imploring glance of his 
patient, who seems to think life depends upon the 
Dootor’s skill; he sees the anxious looks of 
friends, who scarcely breathe while listening to 
his fiat)—a case which ho has brought to .a certain 
point of convalescence, suddenly wrested from his 
hands, and placed beyond his reach, not by tbe 


inveteracy of disease, not by the inefficiency of 
medicine, but by the officious intermeddling of 
some well-meaning but injudicious neighbor. In 
many such cases, tbe physician must be utterly at 
a loss to conjecture the cause of his patient’s un» 
expected change for the worse; for, more than 
half the time, neighbors and friends are uncon¬ 
scious of having caused the mischief, or unwilling 
to acknowledge their agency in it—so that, 
withstanding the phy:’ ' ’ 


the truth is seldom elicited. I have often heard 
people say, in such oases— 

“Lord bless you, we were afraid to let the Doc- 

And so the Doctor, seeing this failure, may lose 
faith in his excellent mode of treatment, and ir 
the next case change it for a worse one. 

How rational people can trust to the prescrip¬ 
tions of neighbors whom they know to be as igno¬ 
rant. of medicine as themselves, I cannot tell; for 
if there-be any truth in the jibe, that “physicians 
are men who put drugs, of which they know little, 
into stomachs of which they know less,” it is very 
certain that most neighbors and visiters of the 
sick know nothing at all of either drugs or stom¬ 
ach, pharmacy or physiology. 

But 1 must make an end of “ oratory,” and, 
skipping at least twenty good illustrations of my 
caption, come to the last and most affecting in¬ 
stance on the list; and I must introduce it story- 
fashion, too, lest it should not be read. Imprimis. 

One fine summer morning, in a neat bed-cham¬ 
ber, the floor covered with straw matting, the 

windows shaded by white muslin curt-! Mis- 

erabili! Hero I am in the midst of another de¬ 
scription of another room I beg the reader’s 
pardon, with all my heart. The subject is trite 
(so is everything else, bread and butter and sui 
shine included;) but a bad habit is so bard 1 
shake off. It sticks to one with the fidelity of- 
of a bad habit. The reader will please to ima¬ 
gine, for himself or herself, the neatest, cleanest, 
coolest, pleasantest, little summer chamber that 
can be conceived, so that it comes within the 
means of a poor journeyman mechanic—for such 
a one was the father of the two delicate young 
girls who occupy the room. Upon a little French 
bedstead, covered with a white counterpane, re¬ 
posed the fair, fragile form of Annie, the elder of 
the twin sisters. She was thin, even to emacia¬ 
tion, yet very beautiful as she slept. Her long 
black eyelashes rested upon a cheek white as mar¬ 
ble, transparent as pearl; her long black hair, 
escaped from her cap, floated over the pillow. 
Her slender white arm was thrown above her 
head, across the black tresses. The other sister, 
Clara, was moving about the room silently, as 
though fearful of awakening the sleeper. This 
girl was the fac simile of her twin sister, exoept 
that she had a burning red color on her cheeks 
and lips, and an unnatural sparkle in her bright, 
very bright eyes. Her slender form was arrayed 
- loose white wrapper. The sleeper stirred, 


“Yes, love; what will you have, dear Annie ? ” 
inquired Clara, approaching the bed side softly. 

“ Give me your hand, Clara. This dear little 
hand! how lovingly and patiently it has ’tended 
me, through thiB long, long illness. This poor 
little, thin hand”—said Annie, fondly playing 
with her sister’s fingers—“ But hot it is, Clara; 
how very hot your hand is ! You are feverish, 
sister; you have confined yourself too closely. 
Raise the window d little way to give me air, and 
then go and take a walk—won’t you ? ” 

Clara raised the window, and opened an oppo¬ 
site door, so that a current of air could pass 
through and ventilate the room, without blowing 
upon the siok girl. Annie drew a long, deep 
breath, and smiled. 


and fresh—it gives 

Clara returned to the bed side, and said cheer¬ 
fully— 

“You are a great deal better this morning, 
dear Annie!” 

“ Yes! a great deal better—I slept so well—and 
have waked up so refreshed. My fever is off, my 
skin is moist, the heat and tightness have left my 
chest, and, above all, I can draw a dear, blessed, 
good, deep breath. Oh! Clara, you can’t conoeive 
what a blessing it is to he able to draw a free 
breath—you would have to he half suffocated for 
a month, as I have been, in order to realize it.” 

“ You have been a great sufferer, my poor dear 
Annie, but thank God —thank God —you are bet¬ 
ter now. And you look so much better too,” said 
Clara; suddenly ohecking the fervor of her feel¬ 
ings, lest it should agitate Annie. 

“ Now, then, Clara, go out, and talk a walk, 
won’t you? Indeed, I’m afraid you will make 
yourself ill, by suoh close confinement. Go now— 
there’s a dear.” 

“ Presently, presently, Annie.” 

“No— now. I’m goiug to make, you go 
-’t, I’ll talk, and bring on a fever: 


you won’t, I’ll talk, and bring on a fever; or else, 
as the spoiled children say, 1 I’ll cry. and make 
myself ill; ’ ” said Annie, smiling. 

" Oh ! I am so glad to see you so merry, Annie.” 
Will you do as 1 bid you ? ” 

After a while—when we’ve seen Dr. Wood; 
his carriage is before the door.” 

“ And here he comes up the stairs,” said Annie, 
listening. 

The family physician now entered the room. 

-ft was an elderly man. with a tall, thin figure, 
blue-grey hair, and a red face. He walked up to 
the bed side of his patient, laid his hand upon her 
forehead, held her wrist, and remarked, cheer- 


e .very much improved this morning, 


You 
my child. 

“ Oh, yes! Dr. Wood, that last medicine did 
me a great deal of good. I slept sweetly last night, 
and I have waked up this morning—so hungry. 
What can I have to oat ? ” 

“ Still thinking of her stomach! Clara! Tell 
John Brown, I say, he had better go into the eat¬ 
ing line. Set up a refectory or something. Annie 
’ll be an excellent help mate in such a concern ; 
she’ll be able to oater for other people’s palates 
by the test of her own.” 

Clara laughed merrily; but Annie protended 


bear, and reiterated her complaint and 
question. 

“ I wan’t something to eat, Doctor! What can 
I have to eat ?’’ 


Why, you can have roast beef and plum pud¬ 
ding, but you sha’n’t.” 

“ Pshaw ! Can I have a cup of coffee, and an 
;g, and some toast ? ” 

“Yes,” said the Doctor, complainingly, “you 

m have a oup of-riee water, and a soda 

cracker”- 

“ Oh, Doctor ! ” groaned Annie, making a face. 

“ Or some good-water-gruel.” 

Annie turned her head away in disgust. 

“ Or else Some excellent-barley-water.” 

Annie exhibited strong symptoms of hydro¬ 
phobia. 

’ Oh, Doctor!” exclaimed she, “can you give 
nothing but a choice among the different prep¬ 
arations of- mater? Can’t I have a little 

chicken soup ? ” 

“ Not for a day or two to come, my child.” 

The Doctor then assured his patient that Bhe 
as getting well fast; and that by Sunday she 
should have something savory for dinner, and 
took his leave. 


Clara! do you hear? The Doctor says 1 shall 
have something good to eat Sunday, and that is 
day after to-morrow. And it shall be fried 
ohicken—no !—it shall be stewed oysters. Clara! 
do you hear ? Tell father the Doctor says I am 
to have some stewed oysters by day after to-mor¬ 
row—do you hear now ? ” 

“Yes, yes, darling, I hear ; I Will tell father.” 
But Clara did not think that the Doctor had 
particularly recommended, nor did she believe 
that he would particularly approve, the dish se¬ 
lected. However, unwilling to vex her beloved 
invalid, she refrained from opposing her now, and 
followed the Dootor out of the room. 

Clara ! come hack here! ” 

Well, darling?” said Clara, returning. 

Come close—ask the Dootor, when you get 
down stairs, if he thinks my lungs are affected— 
ask him confidentially, you know, and then come 
up and tell me the truth—will you ? ” 

Clara left the room, and soon returned with a 
very cheerful countenance. 

“ Did you ask the Doctor, Clara ? ” 

“ Yes, dear Annie; and he assures me that you 
•e not at all consumptive, at present, and will 
iver be so, if you take care of yourself. He says 
that you have been suffering from »n nttaok of 


i—neu—I forget—but, any way, not consump- 
Annie smiled. 

“ That is a great deal off my mind, dear Clara; 
I have such a dread of pulmonary consumption 
I was so much afraid I had contracted it,-and, in¬ 
deed, I didn’t want to die yet.” i ' 

“And make poor John Brown a widower, be¬ 
fore he becomes a husband—to be sure not; but 
there’s no danger these fifty years to come, thanks 
to our good Doctor.” 

“Yes; thanks to our good Doctor, for he is 
good, Clara; and I feel such a glow of gratitude 
to him, when I think of all his kindness—bis at¬ 
tending poor mother for two years before she 
died, and his ’tending me so constantly through 

this tedious illness ”- 

“Yes, indeed. And father asked him for his 
bill last week, and what do you think he said ? 
Wby, 1 You don’t owe me anything, Mr. Gray.’ ” 
“ And he with such a large family, too l” 

“Yes; he is a poor man himself. Butheislilte 
all others of his profession. They do more good, 
and get less thanks, than any other set of men 
whatever; they jump up at all hours of the day 
or night, and in all weathers, to wait upon all 
sorts of people, rich or poor, paid or not paid— 
thanked or abused, it is all the same—and they get 
no credit; it seems to be expected of them, and 
they do-it. I have known a Doctor to jump up ii 
the middle of the night, in a severe snow storm, 
to visit a poor man with the rheumatism, from 
whom it would have been folly to have expected 
pay; and the man, too. seemed to consider it quite 
a matter of course; and I don’t believe he ever 
even said, 1 Thank you, Doctor.’ ” 

“ Oh, well! he thanked Kim in his heart, Clara; 
at least, if he feels like me, he did. I, for one, say, 
God bless tbe medical faculty in general, and 
our own dear old Doctor in particular. Oh' 
Clara., you don’t know how grateful one'feeli 
towards the person who- has conjured away all 
our bad feelings, and restored us to comfort and 
enjoyment. And he has raised me almost from 
the grave. Oh! I love the good.Doctor so much. 
And when he laid his hand upon my forehead, 
just now, I wanted to take the dear, kind hand 
and press it to my lips and to my bosom ; hut that 
would have been very shocking, I suppose 1 ? ” 
“Verysaid Clara, laughing. 

“ I’m in earnest, though,” said the sick girl, 
the tears swam in her eyes, “ for I love the gbod 
Doctor more than either of my uncles, and next 
to my father, for he has ’tended me long and pa¬ 
tiently, and saved my life; and I like life, Clara, 
and I don’t like to die. tie has taken away all 
my bad feelings, and restored me to enjoyment— 
all ‘Vithout money and without price ’—and si 
I love the Doctor, and I shall always love him 
and the very next time he comes to see me, I an 
going to kiss him, and tell him so, to ease m; 
heart; and yon see if I don’t; for,” added the child 
petulantly, “ I’m siok, and siok people must have 
their own way.” 

“To be sure, my pet, so you shall — kiss the 
Doctor, or the Doctor’s dog, or anybody else you 

please, and as much as you please”- 

“Hush! Is not that father singing?” asked 

“Yes, dear; he has been singing at his work 
all the morning; sawing wood, and singing; pump¬ 
ing water, and singing; making a fire, and eing- 

in C 


Oh! I know,” murmured Annie, as 
pression of ineffable tenderness came into her 
face, “ dear father! he’s singing because I am 
of danger.” 

“Yes; he is so glad. He says, although the 
Doctor wont give him his bill, as soon as he gets 
his month’s pay he will send him a twenty-dollar 
bill.” 

“ Poor father! he would 1 draw the spirit from 
his breast, and give it’ for my sake.” 

“ Hush ! here comes Mrs. Brown.” 

A fat, oozy, grandmotherly looking matron now 
entered the room, sat down in the rooking chair, 
sighed, and inquired, in a sad tune— 

“ How do you feel this morning, dear ?” 

“ Very much better,.I thank you, Mrs. Brown. 
Clara, love, go down now, and give father his 
breakfast; it must be near time for him to go to 
work; and get your own, Clara ; you must be 
faint, you’ve been up so long. Mrs. Brown will 
remain with me until your return. Can’t you, 
Mrs. Brown ? ” 

“ Yes, yes, to be sure;” said the old lady. “ Go, 
Clara, I’ll stay with Annie.” 

Clara left the room. 

“ There, honey,' see what I have brought you; 
a nice howl of panado, with port wine in it.” 

“ I am very much obliged to you, indeed, Mrs. 
Brown, but the Doctor says I must n’t take any¬ 
thing stimulating” 

“ Fiddlestick! You must n’t mind all the Doctor 
says. This is very nourishing; it will strengthen 
yon. Here, taste, and see how good it is.” 

“ It smells very nice,” said Annie, looking long¬ 
ingly at the bowl. 

“ Taste it. Don’t he afraid of it. It is very 
simple.” 

“ It looks very good,” said Annie, toying with 
the spoon, but I’d rather not eat anything against 
the Doctor’s orders.” 

“ Oh, the Doctor! You must think the Doctor 
is omnipotent, but I don’t. Here, letmeTaise you 
up. Don’t be afraid, and never mind what the 
Dootor says. Do you think I would give you any¬ 
thing to hurt you ? No, I would not, for poor 
John’s sake.” 

The old lady propped Annie up with pillows, 
and set the bowl before her. Annie took the 
spoon, turned about the panado, and placed a 
morsel to her lips, in a cautious and gingerly 
manner. 

“There! Ain’t it good? Poor John went all 
over town to get that port wine genuine.” 

“Did John get it?” asked Annie, raising her 
eyebrows in an inquiring manner, and poising 
the spoon half way between the bowl and her 

“ Yes, he did; went to a dozen places before he 
could get the real stuff. There, honey, eat it 

And with renewed confidence, as if nothing 
hurtful could come through her lover’s hands, Ai 
nie did “ eat it all up.” 

Annie had scarcely finished her meal, when the 


hectic spot appeared upon her cheek, her lips 
grew bright, and her eyes blazed up with the 


fearful light of fever. 

“ There, now !” exclaimed the old lady, 
received the howl from Annie, “ don’t you feel 
better? I told you so! You look like another 
person. You’ve got some color now. Oh! If I 
had you, I’d get you up in no time. Dear me! 
here are all the windows up; this will never do. 
It will give you your death of cold!” and the 
grandmotherly old lady let them all down, and 
shut the door. The morning was very sultry, and 
the room soon became very warm. 

“ Dear Mrs. Brown, this is suffocating; please 
raise the windows again. The Doctor says 
there must be a free circulation of fresh 


the r< 


much dependence in what the Doctor says. Sure, 
if he is such a knowing man, it is a wonder he loses 
so many patients.” 

It is a wonder he did not lose all, when Mrs. 
Brown, who was a regular visiter of the sick, fol¬ 
lowed, like fate, in his footsteps. 

“ There, my dear, I hear them coming up stairs. 
I must he going. I have got to call and see Mrs. 
Piper’s baby; it’s got the summer complaint.” 

“You are very good to the sick, dear Mrs. 

“ It’s no more than my duty, Annie,” said the 
old lady, with solemn self-complacency. “ Good 
bye, honey; make haste and get well, and be my 
daughter, you know. John’s house is nearly fin¬ 
ished. I believe I hear John’s voice now, down 
stairs.” 

Mr. Gray now entered the room, to bid Annie 
good bye, before going to his work. 

“ How do you do, Mrs. Brown ? Won’t you 
sit ?” said he to the old lady. 

“ Ah! good morning, Mr. Gray. No, I thank 
yon, I was just going ; good day.” And the old 
lady went down stairs. 

“ You are looking very well this morning, my 
pretty Annie,” said Gray. 

“ I am almost well, dear father.” 

“What is that I must get for you by Sun¬ 
day, darling?” 

“ Oh! father! yes, some oysters, some nice 
Nanticoke oysters, to stew by Sunday. The Doc¬ 
tor says I am to have something nice on Sunday; 
and so I want Oysters.” 

“Very well, my dear Annie; father will get 
them,” said he, stroking her hair. 

“ Is John Brown down stairs, father ?” . 

“ Yes, darling, waiting t<5 come up. Are you 
well enough to see him?” 

“ Oh! yes, dear father, let him come.” 

“ Well, then, my sweet Annie, I must bid you 
good bye for the present. I’ll send him up ; and 
see here, Annie,” lowering his voice, “ get well, 
and then—won’t we have a fine wedding?” An¬ 
nie reddened. The father was going out—she re¬ 
called him. 


“See here, father; make Clara take a walk, 
will you ? She is too much confined.” 

“ Very well. I’ll attend to it.; Good bye, dar- 


“Good bye, dear father. Don’t work too hard,” 
said Annie, as she put her arms around his neck, 
and received his parting kiss. 

[to be concluded in our NEXT.] 


For the National Era. 

WILLIAM ALLEN. 


’Tis said that in the wildest wastes, 
There yet are spots of living green, 
Places where bird and fount are seen; 
To which the weary traveller hastes, 

: And, bending joyful o’er the poo], 
With fevered lips, the fountain tastes, 
And bathes him in its waters cool. 


And so—the heart that inly burns 

Over Earth’s history’s blood-stained line, 
With what refreshing joy it turns, 

To records of a life like thine; 

And as its influence is twined 
Around the spirit—how it yearns 

With love—through thee—to all Mankind. 


For ’neath the smile, thy brow that graced, 
No bigot zeal was seen t.o lurk; 

Thy Christian love alike embraced 

The fettered Slave—the tuvbaned Turk— 
And while one spot of earth remained, 
Where Ignorance and Oppression reigned, 
There was thy heart—and there thy work. 
Did suffering plead ?—what sect or elan, 


In the broad claim of Fellow Man, 
Nation and hue were all forgot. 

And thou thy knee in prayer could bow, 
Strangers and Friends alike among; 

And join in worship then, as now. 

With every people, faith, and tongue. 

Plain, gentle Guaker,* well thou earned 
The tribute, which, unsought and free, 

Was paid by one who had discerned 
Thy worth, through thy humility; 

For even Wilberforce had learned 
A lesson Tor a life from thee. 


What though thy-deeds had spread their fame 
From Windsor to the Sublime Porte; 
What though with praises oft thy name 
Had rung through Alexander’s court; 

The meanest Pauper of the land 
Was ever welcome at thy door; 

Though Royal gloves had grasped thy hand, 
It still was open to the Poor. 


The friendless Orphan felt thy smile, 

And at thy bounty smiled again; 

The captive of West India’s Isle 
Claimed his full share of heart and pen. 
The meanest Russian serf, that ploughed 
His haughty lord’s domain, had read 
The Gospel Message, and had bowed 
His knee, for blessings on thy heal. 

And yet, Meek Christian, as we trace 
The story of thy works of love, 

It teaches us that thou didst place 
No hope on these, of rest above; 

For. lo I inscribed on every page, 

The glories of that Sovereign Grace 
That led thy youth, and cheered thy age. 

. And now, farewell; no earthly gaze 
The glories of thy home can share, 

And the poor meed of earthly praise 
May not presume to follow there. 
Farewell! enough to know that thou 
Ha»st slept—in living trust to wake. 

With this broad seal upon thy brow, 
“Accepted for the Saviour’s sake.” 

T. J. 

Philadelphia, January 18, 1848. 


HONORS TO JOHN QUINCY ARAMS. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday, February 4th, 1848, the Journal of 
the House of Representatives having been read, 
the Speaker (Mr. Winthrop) rose and said: 

Gentlemen of the Souse of Representatives of the 
United States: It has been thought fit that the 
Chair should announce officially to the House an 
event already known to the members individually, 
and which has filled all our hearts with sad- 


A seat on this floor has been vacated, towards 
which our eyes have been accustomed to turn with 
no common interest. 

A voice has been hushed forever in this hall, to 
which all ears have been wont to listen with pro¬ 
found reverence. 

A venerable form has faded from our sight, 
around which we have daily clustered with an af¬ 
fectionate regard. 

A name has been stricken from the roll of the 
living statesmen of our land, which has been as¬ 
sociated for more than half a century with the 
highest civil service and the loftiest civil renown. 

On Monday, the 21st instant, John Guincy 
Adams sunk in his seat, in presence of us all, by 
a sudden illness, from which he never recovered; 
and he died in the Speaker’s room, at a quarter 
past seven o’clock last evening, with the officers 
of the House and the delegation of his own Mas¬ 
sachusetts around him. 

Whatever advanced age, long experience, great 
ability, vast learning, accumulated public honors, 
a spotless private character, and a firm religions 
faith, could do to render any one an object of in¬ 
terest, respect, and admiration, they; had done for 
this distinguished person ; and interest, respect, 
and admiration, are but feeble terms to express 
the feelings with which the members of this 
House and the People of the country have long 
regarded him. 

After a life of eighty years, devoted from its 
earliest maturity to the public service, he has at 
length gone to his rest. 

He has been privileged to die at bis post; to 
fall while in the discharge of his duties; to ex¬ 
pire beneath the roof of the Capitol; and to have 
his last scene associated forever in history with 
the birthday of that illustrious patriot whose just 
discernment brought him first into the service of 
his country. 

The close of such a life, under such circum¬ 


stances, is not an event for unmingled emotions. 
We cannot find it in our hearts to regret that he 
has died as he has died. He himself could have 
desired no other end. “ This is the end of earth.” 
were his last words, uttered on the day on which 
he fell. But we might almost hear him exclaim¬ 
ing, as he left us, in a language hardly less famil¬ 
iar to him than his native tongue, “ Hoc esl nimi- 
rum magis feliciter de vita migrare, quam mon .” 

It is for others to Suggest, what honors shall be 
paid to his memory. No acts of ours ore neces¬ 
sary to his fame. But it may be due to ourselves 
and to the country, that the national sense of his 
character and his services should be fitly com¬ 
memorated. 

Mr. Hudson rose and said: 

Mr. Speaker: I rise with no ordinary emotion 
to perform a painful duty whioh has been assign¬ 
ed me by my colleagues, growing out of an event 
which has recently occurred in the midst of us, 
the announcement of which has just been made 
by the Chair. My late venerable colleague is no 
more! A great and good man has fallen! He 
has been stricken down in the midst of us, while 
in the discharge of his publio duties. One whose 
public services are coeval with the establishment 
of our Government—one who has come down to 
us from past generations, and of whom it might 
almost he said that he was living in the midst of 
posterity—an example to us and to those who 
come after us—has ceased from his labors, and 
gone to his reward. The peculiar circumstances 
of his death are known to every member of this 
House, and are calculated to make a deep and 
lasting impression. They weigh so heavily upon 
my own mind and feelings, that I am almost in¬ 
clined to believe that silence is the most appropri¬ 
ate token of our grief, and the most suitable trib¬ 
ute to his memory. 

John Gtjincy Adams was horn on the 11th day 
of July, 1767, in that part of Braintree, Massa¬ 
chusetts, whioh was subsequently incorporated 
into a town by the name of Guincy, and hence 
was in the 81st year of his age. In 1778, when 
he was but eleven years of age, he accompanied 
his father, John Adams, to France, who was sent 
with Benjamin Franklin and Arther Lee, as com¬ 
missioners to the court of Versailles. After re¬ 
maining in France about eighteen months, during 
whioh time he applied himself closely to the 
study of the French and Latin languages, he re¬ 
turned to his own country in August, 1779. In 
November of the same year, his father was agaiu 
despatched to Europe for the discharge of diplo¬ 
matic services, and took his son, John Guincy, 


with him. At Paris ho was put to school • and 
when, in 1780, John Adams removed to Holland, 
his sou enjoyed the advantages of the publio 
school at Amsterdam, and afterwards of the Uni¬ 
versity at-Leyden. Francis Dana, who accom¬ 
panied John Adams', as secretary to the embassy, 
received, iu 1781, the appointment of minister 
plenipotentiary to Russia, and took John Guincy 
Adams, then fourteen years of age, with him, as 
his private secretary. Here he remained till Oc¬ 
tober, 1782, when he left Mr. Dana at St. Peters¬ 
burg, and returned, through Sweden, Denmark, 
Hamburg, and Bremen, to Holland, where he re¬ 
mained some months, till his father took him to 
Paris, at the time of'the signing of the treaty of 
peace in 1783. From that time till 1785, he was 
with his father in England, Holland, and France; 
during the whole of which period he was a close 
student. 

At the age of eighteen, at his own request, his 
father permitted him to return to Massachusetts, 
whore he entered Harvard University, and was 
graduated in 1787 with distinguished honors. 
Soon after leaving college, he entered the office of 
the celebrated Theophilus Parsons, afterwards 
Chief Justice of Massachusetts, where he remain¬ 
ed the usual period of three years in the study of 
the law, when he entered the profession, and es¬ 
tablished himself at Boston. 

In 1784, General Washington appointed him 
resident minister to the United Netherlands, 
From that period till 1801 he was in Europe, em¬ 
ployed in diplomatic business, and as a publio 
minist er in Holland, England, and Prussia. Just 
•as General Washington was retiring from offioe, 
he appointed Mr. Adams minister plenipotentiary 
to the court of Portugal. While on his way to 
Lisbon, he received a new commission, changing 
his destination to Berlin. During his residence 
of about three years and a half at .Berlin, he con¬ 
cluded an important commercial treaty with 
Prussia—thus accomplishing the object of his 
mission. He was recalled near the close of his 
father’s Administration, and arrived in his native 
country iu September, 1801. 

In 1802, he was chosen by the Boston district 
to the Senate of Massachusetts, and soon after 
elected by .the Legislature a Senator in Congress 
for six years from March 3,1803. He remained in 
the Senate of the United States until 1808, when 
he resigned. While in the Senate, he received 
the appointment of Professor of Rhetoric in Har¬ 
vard University—an office which he filled with 
distinguished ability. 

In'1809, he was appointed by President Madi¬ 
son envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten¬ 
tiary to the court of Russia, where he rendered 
the most important services to his country. By 
his influence with that court, he induced Russia 
to offer her mediation between Great Britain and 
the United States in the war of 1812; and, when 
the proper time had arrived, he was placed by 
President Madison at the head of five distinguish-* I 
ed commissioners, to negotiate a treaty of peace, 
which was eonoluded at Ghent in 1814. Mr. 
Adams was then associated with Mr. Clay and 
Mr. Gallatin to negotiate a commercial conven¬ 
tion with Great Britain, and was forthwith 
appointed minister plenipotentairy to the court 
of St. James. While iu Europe, in 1811, he 
received the appointment of Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, which 
he declined. 

After remaining in 1 England till the close of 
President Madison’s Administration, he was call¬ 
ed home, and placed, by President Monroe, at the 
head of the Department of State, where he re-' 
mained eight years. 

In 1825, he was chosen by the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, President of the United States for the 
term of four years. On leaving the Presidency 
in 1829, he returned to his native place in Massa- 
saohusetts, and in 1831 he was elected a member 
of this House; and by the free suffrages of the 
people has been continued in that office to the 
day of his death. 

This la but a hasty and imperfect enumeration 

of the publio stations which have been filled by 
my late lamented colleague. Of the manner in 
whioh he has discharged these publio trusts, it is 
not necessary for me to speak. Suffice it to say, 
that his long, eventful life has been devoted to the 
publio service, and the ability and fidelity with 
which he has discharged every duty are known 
and acknowledged throughout the nation. His 
fame is so blended with his country’s history, that 
it will live when all the frail monuments of art 
shall have crumbled into dust. By his death the 
country has lost a pure patriot, science an ardent 
votary, and the cause of human freedom a devot¬ 
ed friend. 

But it is not as a public man merely that we 
are to contemplate Mr. Adams. In the private 
walks of life, “ where tired dissimulation drops 
thp mask,” and man appears as he really is, we 
find inhimallthosesilentand social virtues which 
adorn tho character. His ardent love of justioe— 
his inflexible regard for truth—his stern devotion 
to the cause of civil and religious liberty, wore 
blended with meekness, sobriety, and charity. But 
the crowning glory of his character was his devo¬ 
tion to the cause of his Redeemer. 

To that oause he was publicly dedicated on the 
second day of his earthly existence, and through¬ 
out a long life he manifested a firm belief in Di¬ 
vine revelation, and a calm trust in that Being 
who rules among the nations, and spreads the 
mantle of his love over all his dependent children. 
But he is gone. The places that have known him 
will now know him no more forever. This instance 
of mortality, at once so peculiar and so painful, ad¬ 
monishes us of the uncertainty of life, and teaches 
us “so to number our days, that we may apply 
our hearts unto wisdom.” 

We tender to his afflicted family our heartfelt 
sympathy, and assure them that a nation’s tears 
will be mingled with theirs. And while we look 
for consolation to the wisdom and goodness of an 
overruling Providence, we would affectionately 
commend theta to that gracious Being who has re¬ 
vealed himself as the father of the fatherless, and 
the widow’s God and friend. 


Resolved, That this House has heard, with the 
deepest sensibility; of the death in this Capitol of 
John Guincy Adams, a member of the House 
from the State of Massachusetts. 

Resolved, That, as a testimony of respect for the 


memory of this distinguished statesman, the offi¬ 
cers and members of the House will wear tbe 
usual badge of mourning, and attend the funeral, 
in this Hall, on Saturday next, at 12 5’clock. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to su¬ 
perintend the funeral solemnities. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this House, 
in relation to the death of John Guincy Adams, 
be communicated to the family of the deceased by 
the Clerk. 

Resolved, That the House, as a further mark of 
respect for the memory of the deceased, do ad¬ 
journ to Saturday next, the day appointed for the 
funeral. 

Mr. Holmes, of South Carolina, now rose and 


said: 


Mr. Speaker: The mingled tones of sorrow, like 
the voice of many waters, have come unto ns from 
a sister State—Massachusetts weeping for her 
honored son. The State I have the honor in part 
to represent, once endured with yours a common 
suffering, battled for a common oause, and rejoic¬ 
ed in a common triumph. Surely, then, it is meet 
that in this, the day of your affliction, we should 
mingle our griefs. 

When a great man falls, the nation mourns. 
When a patriarch is removed, the people sorrow. 
But, my associates, this is no common bereave¬ 
ment. The chain whioh linked our hearts with 
the gifted spirits of former times has been sud¬ 
denly snapped. The lips from which flowed those 
living and glorious truths whioh our fathers first 
uttered have been hushed—ay, hushed in death. 
Yes, my friends, Death is among us. He has not 
entered the humble cottage of some unknown and 
ignoble beggar, but he has kuocked audibly at tbe 
palace of the nation. His footstep has been heard 
in the halls of State. He has cloven down his 
victim in the midst of the counsellors of the peo¬ 
ple, and borne in triumph from among them their 
gravest, wisest, and most reverend head. Ah! ho 
has taken as a trophy him who was once chief 
over many statesmen, adorned with virtue, and 
learning, and truth. He has borne at his chariot 
wheels a renowned one of the earth. 

There is no incident, either in the birth, life, or 
the death of Mr. Adams, whioh has not been most 
intimately woven with the history of thi3 land. 
Born in the night of his country’s tribulation, he 
heard the first murmurs of discontent, and saw 
and rejoiced in her first effort for deliverance. 
Whilst he was yet a child, he listened with fer¬ 
vid earnestness to the whisperings of freedom, as 
they were breathed from the lips of the almost in¬ 
spired men of that day. He caught the fire that 
was then kindled; his eye was illuminated with 
the first ray of the morning of freedom. He 
eagerly watched its day-spring, and, long ere he 
departed, it was vouchsafed to him to witness the 
culminating effulgence of his country’s glory. His I 
father saw the promise of the child, and early led 
him to drink at the fountain of light and liberty 


itself. His youthful thought kindled with the 
idealism of a Republic whose living features he 
was destined to behold visibly. Removed early 
to a distant country, under the eye of his. father, 
he was carefully instructed in tho rigid, lore of 
Franklin, as I have myself heard him say. There 
his expanding mind was opened most readily to 
the advantages flowing from the conversations and 
disquisitions of those ardent academicians, who, 
fired with a zeal for freedom; were now waking 
the minds of Europe to thoughts of matured re¬ 
flection, and training their hands to deeds which 
resulted, as we have all seen, in terrifio action. 
Returning to this country, he entered the cool 
cloisters of tho collegej and there, through all its 
stages, he submitted himself to that discipline of 
mind which intense study alone can impart; and 
there, as he was about to emerge from college, first 
budded forth those hopes whioh subsequently 
bloomed into the blushing honors which he after¬ 
wards wore so thick around him. His 


the dreamy life of the schools. He leaped in! 
arena of activity, to run his career of glorious-em¬ 
ulation with the gifted spirits of the earth. He 
saw the whole of the effort to place the institu¬ 
tions of his country on the stable foundations 
where they now rest. He saw the colonies emerge 
into States, and these States oemented into Union, 
and realizing, in the formation of a confederated 
Republic, all that big most ardent hopes had pic¬ 
tured in the recesses of the.schools. 

Y'oung as ho then was, Mr. Adams contributed 
the energies of his mind and the vigor of his pen 
to the support of the Administration of Washing¬ 
ton, who, as has just been told, transferred him 
at an early age to a foreign Court. Searoely was 
he initiated into its diplomacy, before his services 
were required for another and more extended 
sphere. Passing from that position, he returned 
to his own country, and was placed by the suf¬ 
frages of his native State in the Chamber at the 
other end of the Capitol; and there the activity 
of his mind, the freedom of his thought, and the 
independence of his action, rendered him to his 
constituents, for the time being, unacceptable, by 
uniting him to the policy of Mr. J efferson. Ffe 
retired from the halls of Congress; but ho went 
into no ignoble ease. Wearied with the toil, heat¬ 
ed with the contest, oovered with the dust of pol¬ 
ities, he withdrew to the classic groves of Cam¬ 
bridge, and there he bathed his weary mind in tho 
pure streams of intellectual rest. With his mind 
thus refreshed and invigorated—after much hesi¬ 
tation and most devout prayer—at the call of his 
country, he cajpe forth to resume again the cares 
of publio life. Fie was sent immediately to Rus¬ 
sia, as has been stated, not to repose in the luxu¬ 
ries of Court, to revel in rich saloons amidst the 
glitter of lights and the swell of voluptuous music, 
but to watch the swell and play of those shadowy 
billows with which all Europe heaved beneath the 
throes of the great heart of France. He counsel¬ 
led the Ministers of Russia, and stimulated them 
to wake from their torpor; and he had the satis¬ 
faction to behold from the frozen regions of the 
north those mighty hordes pour out upon the sun¬ 
ny nations of the south, to give deliveranoe to peo¬ 
ple. principalities, and powers. 

Afterwards, when his own country demanded 
his services, he became, with Mr. Gallatin and 
Mr. Clay, a mediator of that peaoe between two 
great nations which I trust will continue forever, 
while the only contests shall be those of good will 
on earth and mutual brotherhood. As his father, 
after the first war with Great Britain, so he, after 
the seoond war, was sent as minister of the United 
States to the court of St. James. He remained 
not long before another sphere was opened to 
him. As Secretary of State, he served for eight 
years, fulfilling all the duties incident to that 
important trust, just as the country was emerging 
from a most severe and expensive conflict. From 
this place he was called to fill the highest office of 
the Government; and the ability with whioh he 
filled that office we all know, and history will de¬ 
light to record. Fie crushed no heart beneath the 
rudo grasp of proscription; he left no heritage of 


widows’ cries, or orphans’ tears. He disrobed 
himself with dignity of the vestures of office— 
not to retire to the shades of Guincy, but, in the 
maturity of his intellect, in the vigor of his 
thought, to leap into this arena, and to oontinue, 
as he had begun, a disciple of freedom, ardently 
devoted to the temple-service of bis country’ 
good. How in tbis department he ministered t 
his country’s wants, we all are witnesses. Flow 
at the sound of his voice the members of this 
House were wont to cluster around that now va¬ 
cant seat, and listen to the counsels of wisdom 
which fell from the lips of the venerable sage, we 
can all remember, for it was but of yesterday. 
But wbat a change! How wondrous! FFow sud¬ 
den ! ’Tis like a vision of the night That vene¬ 
rable form, as we beheld him two days since, i^ 
now cold in death. It was only the last sabbath 
•when in this hall he worshipped with others, and 
now his spirit mingles with the noble army of 
martyrs, and “^he spirits of just men made per¬ 
fect.” With him, “ this is the end of earth.” He 
sleeps the sleep that knows no waking. He is 
gone, and forever. And when the next holy day 
shall dawn, the light that shall beam on the state¬ 
ly dome of this Capitol will fall with its soft and 
mellow tints upon the consecrated spot beneath 
whose turf shall forever sleep the Patriot Father 
and the Patriot Sage. 

[Mr. Yinton also addressed the House in a few 
appropriate remarks.] 

Mr. Newell submitted the following resolu¬ 
tion, in addition to the series offered by Mr. Flud- 


Resolved, That the seat in this Hall just vacat¬ 
ed by the death of the late John Guincy Adams 
be unoccupied for thirty days; and that it, to¬ 
gether with the Hall, remain clothed with the 
symbol of mourning during that time. 

Mr. McDowell, of Virginia, rose and address¬ 
ed the House as follows : 

Such, for half a century, Mr. Speaker, has been 
the eminent position of Mr. Adams in the eyes of 
his countrymen; his participation in the highest 
honors whioh it was theirs to give; his intimate 
association with controlling events in their na¬ 
tional annals, and with the formation of that 
publio opinion which brought them about; such 
the veneration and almost universal homage en¬ 
tertained for his intellect and virtues; and such, 
iu all respects, his great relations to this entire 
Union, and to the daily thought of its growing 
millions, that on this sad oooosion the language of 
all its parts will be that of lamentation and of tri¬ 
bute. It is not for Massachusetts to mourn alone 
over a solitary and exclusive bereavement. It is 
not for her to feel alone a solitary and exclusive 
sorrow. No, sir; no! Fler sister Commonwealths 
gather to her side in this hour of her affliotion, and, 
intertwining their arms with hers, they bend to¬ 
gether over the bier of her illustrious son—feel¬ 
ing os she feels, and weeping as she weeps, over a 
sage, a patriot, and a statesman gone. It was in 
these great characteristics of individual and of 
public man that his country reverenced that son 
when living, and such, with a painful sense of her 
common loss, will she deplore him now that he 
dead. 

Born in our revolutionary day, and brought up 
iu early and cherished intimacy with the fathers 
and founders of the Republic, he was a living 
bond of connection between the present and the 
past—the venerable representative of the memo¬ 
ries of another age, and the zealous, watchful, and 
powerful one of the expectations, interests, and 
progressive knowledge of his own. 

There he sat, with his intense eye upon every¬ 
thing that passed. The picturesque and rare old 
man, unapproachable by all others, in the unity 
of his character and in the thousandfold anxieties 
which centered upon him. No human being ever 
entered this Hall without turning habitually, and 
with heart-felt deference, first to him; and few 
ever left it without pausing as they went to 
pour out their blessings upon that spirit of conse¬ 
cration to the country which brought and whioh 
kept him here. 

_ Standing upon the extreme boundary of human 
life, and disdaining all the relaxations and ex¬ 
emptions of age, his outer frame-work only was 
crumbling away. The glorious engine within still 
worked on unhurt, uninjured, amid all the dilapi¬ 
dations around it, and worked on with its wonted 
and its iron power, until the blow was sent from 
above whioh crushed it into fragments before us. 
And however appalling that blow, and however 
profoundly it smote upon, our own feelings as we 
beheld its extinguishing effect upon his, where 
else could it have fallen so fitly upon him ? Whero 
else could he have been relieved from the yoke of 
his labors so well as in the field where he bore 
them ? Where else would he himself have been so 
willing to have yielded up his life as upon the post 
of duty, and by the side of that very altar to which' 
he had devoted it ? Where but in the Capitol of 
his country, to whioh all thethrobbings and hopes 
of his heart had been given, would the dying pa¬ 
triot be so willing that those hopeaand throbbings 
should cease? And where, but from this man¬ 
sion-house of liberty on earth, could this dying 
Christian more fitly go to his mansion-house of 
eternal liberty on high? 

But kindling to the imagination, and soothing 

•en to the feelings as is the death of Mr. Adams, 


with all (he accessories and associations of this 
spot around him, how infinitely deeper is the in¬ 
terest whioh is given to it by the conviction that 
he was willing and ready to meet it! He wa3 
happily spared, by tbe preservation of his rich 
faculties to the last, from becoming a melancholy 
spectacle of dotard and drivelling old age. He 
was still more happily spared by tEc jnst, and wise, 
and truthful use of those faculties, from becoming 
the melancholy and revolting spectacle of irrever¬ 
ent and wicked old age. None knew better or 
felt more deeply than he that— 

“ ’Tis not the whole of life to live, 

Nor aU of death to die;” 

and hence for long years his life has been a con¬ 
tinuous and beautiful illustration of the great 
truth, that, whilst the fear of man is the consum¬ 
mation of all folly, the fear of God is the begin¬ 
ning of all wisdom. To such an one, “compo¬ 
sure” amid the perils of death, and when “ the last 
of earth has com«i’ is a supporting power, fre¬ 
quently and divinely given ; and, if it has not been 
permitted to him, ns to a prophet of old, to be 
spared the bitterness of death, and to go to the 
heaven that he looked for and that he loved in a 
ohariot of fire, yet to the eye of human faith his 
access to the same abode has been as speedy and 
as safe. Instead of wearing away under the waste 
of disease, and passing through all the woes and 
weaknesses which dissolving nature generally un¬ 
dergoes, a blow of brief but mortal agony strikes 
him at once into tbe tomb, and thus his spirit, in¬ 
stantly freed, goes right up to the parent fountain 
from whioh it came. The messenger calls, the soul 
is in heaven. 

At thiB moment of fresh affliction, whilst stand¬ 
ing in the very presence of death, it is not meet to 
go into any special review of the labors or opin¬ 
ions of the departed. Whatever may be thought 
of those politically, posterity will never deDy to 
him the possession of great talents, actuated by 
great virtues, and directed with boldness, hr— 
ty, and earnest purpose, for on unequalled le 

of time, to whatever, iu his judgment, was _ 

for the interests, honor, and perpetuity of his 


:d length 


country. This is the lesson taught by his life. 
That which is tanght by his death calls upon us 
all, with solemn appealing cry, “Be ye, oh! be 
ready, for you know not the hour when the Son 
of man oometh!” 

Mr. Talmadge rose, he said, not to pronounce 
a eulogy on the character of the deoeased, though 
he was satisfied that every manifestation of re¬ 
spect would be most acceptable to the House. In 
accordance, therefore, with the suggestion of sev¬ 
eral members, he would ask for the adoption of 
an additional resolution, which he sent up, and 
whioh was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Speaker appoint one mem¬ 
ber of this House from each State and Territory, 
as a committee to escort the remains of our ven¬ 
erable friend, the late John'Quincy Adams, to 
the place designed by his friends for his inter- 


The amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from New Jersey, (Mr. Newell.) and that propos¬ 
ed by the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Tal- 
madge,) were now successively adopted. 

Mr. Vinton rose to make a suggestion which 
he knew would be acceptable. It was, that the 
remarks by the Speaker, announcing the death of 
Mr. Adams, he entered on the journal. 

And the entry was ordered accordingly. 

The resolutions, as amended, were then adopted. 

And the House adjourned till Saturday. 


SENATE. 

In the Senate , Mr. Davis announced the mourn¬ 
ful event, and in a simple, subdued style, present¬ 
ed a record of the public services of Mr. Adams, 
Substantially like that furnished by-Mr. Hudson. 

Mr. Benton then rose and said: 

Mr. President: The voioe of his native State 
has been beard through one of tbe Senators of 
Massachusetts, announcing the death of her 
aged and most distinguished son. The voice of 
the other Senator from Massachusetts is not 
heard, nor is his preseuoe seen. A domestio ca¬ 
lamity, known to us all,, and felt by us all, con¬ 
fines him to the chamber of private grief, while 
the Senate is occupied with the publio manifesta¬ 


tions of a respect and sorrow which a national 
loss inspires. In the absence of that Senator, and 
as the member of this body longest here, it is not 
unfitting or unbecoming in me to second the mo¬ 
tion which has been made for extending the last 
honors of the Senate to him who, forty-five years 
ago, was a member of this body, who, at the time 
of bis death, was among tbe oldest members of 
the FXouse of Representatives, and who, putting 
the years of his service together, was the oldest 
of all the members of the American Government. 

The eulogium of Mr. Adams is made in the 
facts of his life, which the Senator from Massa¬ 
chusetts [Mr. Davis] has so strikingly stated, that 
from early manhood to octogenarian age, he has 
been constantly and most honorably employed in 
the publio service. For a period of more than 
fifty years—from the time of his first appointment 
as minister abroad, under WaBhington, to his last 
election to the House of Representatives by the 
people of his native district—he has been con¬ 
stantly retained in the public service; and that, 
not by the favor of a sovereign, or by hereditary 
title, but by the elections and appointments of re¬ 
publican government. This fact makes the eu¬ 
logy of the illustrious deceased. For what, ex¬ 
cept a union of all the qualities which command 
the esteem and confidence of man, could have in¬ 
sured a public servioe so long, by appointments 
free and popular, and from sources so various and 
•exalted ? Minister many times abroad; member 
of this body; member of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives; cabinet minister; President of the 
United States. Such has been the galaxy of his 
splendid appointments. And what but moral ex¬ 
cellence the most perfect, intellectual ability the 
eminent, fidelity the most unwavering, ser¬ 
vice the most useful, would have commanded suoh 

succession of appointments so exalted, and from 
sources so various and so eminent ? Nothing less 
could have commanded such a series of appoint¬ 
ments ; and, accordingly, we see the union of all 
those great qualities in him who has received 

In this long career of public servioe Mr. Adams 
was distinguished, not only by faithful attention 
to all the great duties of his station, but to all 
their less and minor duties. He was not the 
Salaminian galley, to be launched only on extra¬ 
ordinary occasions, but he was the ready vessel, 
always launched when the duties of his station 
required it, be the occasion great or small. As 
President, as cabinet minister, as minister abroad, 
he examined all questions that came before him, 
and examined all in all their parts, in. all the mi- 
-utitB of their detail, as well as in all the vast- 

888 of their comprehension. As Senator, and as 

Member of the Houbo of Representatives, the 
Obscure oommittee-room was as muoh the witness 
of his laborious application to the drudgery of 
legislation, as the halls of the two Houses were 
to the ever-ready speech, replete with knowledge, 
which instructed all hearers, enlightened all sub¬ 
jects, and gave dignity and ornament to debate. 

In the observance of all the proprieties of life, 
Mr. Adams was a most noble and impressive exam¬ 
ple. He cultivated the minor as well as the greater 
virtues. Wherever his presence could give aid 
and countenance to what was useful and honor¬ 
able to man, there he was. Iu the exercises of 
the school and of the college—in the meritorious 
meetings of the agricultural, mechanical, and 
commercial societies—in attendance upon Divine 
worship—he gave the punctual attendance rarely 
seen but in those who are free from the weight of 
publio cares. 

Punctual to every duty, Death found him at 
the post of duty. And where else could it have 
found him, at any stage of his career, for the fifty 
years of his illustrious publio life? From the 
time of his first appointment by Washington to 
his last election by the people of his native town, 
where could Death have found him hut at the 
post of duty? At that post, in the fullness of 
age, in the ripeness of renown, crowned with 
honors, surrounded by his family, his friends, 
and admirers, and in the very presence of the Na¬ 
tional Representation, he has been gathered to 
his fathers, leaving behind him the memory of 
public services which are the history of his coun¬ 
try for half a century, and the example of a life, 
public and private, which should be tbe study and 
the model of the generations of his countrymen. 

The customary resolutions were then adopted, 
and the Senate adjourned till the hour appointed 
for the funeral, (Saturday, 12 o’clock.) 


SUPREME COURT. 

Thursday, February 24, 1848. 

After the opening of the Court this morning, 
Mr. Chief Justioe Taney made the following re¬ 
marks : 

Gentlemen of the Bar: In consequence of the 
death of Mr. Adams, the Court will not proceed 
to-day with the case under argument. 

From the long public services of.Mr. Adams, 
and the distinguished stations he has held in the 
Government, the Court think it their duty to 
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show their respect for his memory by adjooi 
to-day without transacting any business. 
Adjourned till to-morrow, 11 o’clock. 


It has pleased Divine Providence to oall hence 
a great and patriotic citizen. John Glumov Adams 
is no more. At the advanoed age of more than 
four score years, he was suddenly stricken from 
his seat in the House of Representatives, by the 
hand of disease, on the 21st, and expired in the 
Capitol a few tainutcs after soven o'clock, on the 
evening of the 23d of February, 1848. 

He had for more than half a century filled the 
most important public stations, and among them 
that of President of the United States. The two 
Houses of Congress, of one of which he was a ven¬ 
erable and most distinguished member, will doubt¬ 
less prescribe appropriate oeremouics to be ob¬ 
served as a mark of respeot for the memory of this 


The nation mourns his loss; and, as a further 
testimony of respect for his memory, 1 direct that 
all the P.xecutive offices at Washington be placed 
in mourning, and that all business be suspended 
during this day and to-morrow. 

James K. Polk. 

Washington, February 24, 1848. 


have an opportunity at some future time to offer 
his opinions .on a subject on which the representa¬ 
tives of the slaveholding interest had been fully 
heard; and the denial of this grace, no matter 
who were concerned in it, was an act worthy only 
of the ohivalry of Pro-Slavery Propagandists. 

, The Treaty is now under discussion from day 
today. Wo presume it will be ratified. If not, the 
war will be re-oommenced, and not be dosed prob¬ 
ably till Mexico shall have been subjugated. If 
ratified, the absorbing issue of the war will be with¬ 
drawn from politics, and the opponents of the ex¬ 
tension of slavery will then be able to unite in all 
wise measures to effectuate their policy. The 
battle will then be fought, not on abstract resolu¬ 
tions, but on bills for the organization of Territo¬ 
rial Governments. Evasions and subterfuges will 
then be out of the question. Politicians must 
vote, and their vote will indicate their final pur¬ 
pose. AlaB for Presidential aspirants, if that day 
should come before the Baltimore and Philadel- 


goole, Marshall, and Wise, rose to the command of 
one of the most tumultuous popular Legislatures 
in the world, and compelled even his opponents to 
yield him the title of, “ The Old Man Eloquent.” 

And what a battle he waged for twelve long 
years in behalf of the fundamental principles of 
civil liberty! At one time he is threatened with 


unmoved, sublime, while all around him a mass of 
angry Representatives is heaving and raging, al¬ 
most ready to tear him in pieces 
Again we see him, morning after morning, stand¬ 
ing up in his place, and in a speech of matchless 
ingenuity and tact, abounding in curious lore, and 
a unique power and eloquence, arguing the right 
of petition, defending the rights of woman, ex¬ 
posing the aggressions of Slavery, laying open the 
scheme of Texas annexation; baffling the efforts of 


thronged with an endless crowd of people on foot, 
and splendid equipages, a troop of horse, mean¬ 
time, keeping the way clear for the procession. 
And still beyond all this, was another multitude, 
clinging to the iron railings that encompass the 
ample area, clustering in trees, gathered in 
groups within the beautiful enclosures surround¬ 
ing the Capitol, at the windows of which appear¬ 
ed myriads of faces awaiting in anxious expecta¬ 
tion the moving of the mournful pageant. 

At last, the procession emerged from the Ro- 
tundo, and began its slow descent, in the follow- 


a certain county of Wisconsin ? That is their 
business; their interests are alone concerned; let 
them pay postage on their own correspondence. 
There is just as much reason for making the Gov¬ 
ernment pay it, as there would be for saddling it 
with the postage of a correspondence between a 
lawyer in Washington and his clients in New 


erage longevity of the people greatly incr 
during the last fifty years, in Great Britain. 


BY THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 

The President of the United States, with deep 
regret, announces to the army the death of John 
Quincy Adams, our eminent and venerated fel¬ 
low citizon. 

While occupying his seat as a member of the 
House of Representatives, on the 21st instant, he 
was suddenly prostrated by disease, and on the 
23d expired, without having been removed from 
the Capitol. He had filled many honorable and 
responsible stations in the service of hiB oountry, 
and among them that of President of the United 
States; and he closed his long and eventful life 
in the actual discharge of his dutieB as one of the 
Representatives of the People. 

Prom sympathy with his relatives and the 
American People for his loss, and from respect for 
his distinguished publio services, the. President 
orders that funeral honors shall be paid to his 
memory at eaoh of the military stations. 

The Adjutant General will give the necessary 
instructions for carrying into effect the foregoing 
orders. W. L. Marcv, 

Secretary of War. 

War Department, February 24, 1848. 

On the day suooeoding the arrival.of this “ Gen¬ 
eral Order” at each military post, the troops will 
be paraded at 10 o’clock A. M., and the order 
read to them; after whioh, all labors for the day 


That the Treaty will be ratified, with certain 
modifications, and that the uncertainty as to 
whether the Mexican Congress will accept them, 
will be used as an argument in support of the pas¬ 
sage of th'e Ten Regiment Bill, and other bills 
calculated to secure vast patronage to the Presi¬ 
dent, we regard as highly probable. 


with an able Speaker, adverse and ready at all expe¬ 
dients to put him down, and holding the floor de¬ 
spite all opposition for three weeks, until the 
House adjourned sine die, and the subject was laid 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


The national flag will be displayed at half- 


At dawn of day, thirteen guns will bo fired; 
■ and afterwards, at intervals of thirty minutes, be¬ 
tween the rising and setting sun, a single gun ; 
and, at the close of the day, a national salute of 
twenty-nine guns. 

The officers Of the army will wear crape on 
their left arm and on their swords, and the colors 
of the several regiments will be put in mourning, 
for the period of six months. 

■ By Order: R. Jones, Adj. Gen. 


BY THE CITIZENS. 

At the Meeting of the Citizens of Washington 
held at the City Hull on the 24th instant, W. W. 
Seaton, the Mayor, was called to the chair, and 
John F. Cullan was appointed secretary. 

Messrs. Joseph II Bradley, J. H. Crawford, P. 
R. Fendall, George Sweeny, John W. Maury, A. 
D. Bache, and John D. Barclay, were appointed a 
committee to prepare resolutions for the consid¬ 
eration of the meeting, who, after retiring, re¬ 
ported the following, which were unanimously 
adopted: 

Jf esolved, That, as a tribute of respeot to the 
memory of ex-Prosident Adams, we do recommend 
to the citizens of Washington, during the period 
of his obsequies, to abstain lj-om all secular em¬ 
ployment, that the stores and other places of pub¬ 
lic business aud amusements be closed. 

Resolved, That we, the citizens of Washington, 
will meet at the City Hall on Saturday next, at 
10 o’oloclc A. M., to unite in a solemn procession 


On motion,- Joseph H. Bradley, Esq., was ap-' 
pointed Marshal-in-chief, with power to seleot as¬ 
sistants, to arrange and direct the prooession. 

. W. W. Seaton, Chairman. 
John P. Callan, Secretary. 
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red with some poeti- 
1 soon appear; and 
>m New York, whioh 


LETTER OF THE REV. THEODORE PARKER. 


We conolude this week the Letter of the Rev. 
Theodore Parker to the People of the United 
States. It speaks for itself. The masterly style 
in whioh he has treated his subject has doubtless 
enchained the reader’s attention. Whatever our 
Southern readers may think of some of his state¬ 
ments and reasonings, they must admire his in¬ 
tellectual" power aud unfeigned earnestness. 


MOVEMENTS IN CONGRESS. 


feelings, had we not devoted a large space of the 
Era to a record of the extraordinary honors paid 
to the memory of one of the greatest men of the 
age. A greater has not fallen during this centu¬ 
ry. The brief memoir read by Mr. Hudson in 
the House shows that his connection with the 
publio service commenced in the year 1781, and 
continued, with little intermission, till 1848—a 
period of nearly sixty-seven years, embracingthc 
entire career of the United States, from the es¬ 
tablishment of their independence up to this time. 
His biography is the history of our country. In 
nearly all its. great movements, whether at home 
or abroad, he has been a conspicuous actor. As 
diplomatist, legislator, executive officer, he has 
occupied the highest station, and he might have 
adorned the Supreme Bench, but he declined the 
appointment. There was no department of the 
publio servioe with the responsibilities of which 
he was not familiar; there was no station so high 
that he did not confer honor upon it. 

But, eventful as was his publio career, vast, di¬ 
versified, and exacting as were his public duties, 
he found time to enrich his mind with almost 
every variety of erudition, keeping pace with the 
progress of the arts and sciences, aud earning en¬ 
viable distinctions in the walks of literature. Ver¬ 
satility of genius is not unfrequently allied to 
weakness, but in him, extraordinary as was the 
flexibility of his intellect, its strength and te¬ 
nacity were still greater. 

The earlier years of Mr. Adams were spent in 
foreign countries. For a large portion of his life, 
he was compelled, in the discharge of his official 
duties, to mingle in European society, to become 
familiarized with the pomp and pride and intrigue 
of European Courts, constantly exposed to the 
influences and maxims of arbitrary power, and 
insidious questionings of the benefits of republican¬ 
ism. But never did statesman cherish a more 
burning love for his own country and its institu¬ 
tions than did John Gluincy Adams. His patri¬ 
otism was proverbial. It was an instinct as strong 
as that of self-preservation, so vehement, even 
when the frosts of age had fallen upon him, 
that, in every instance where he supposed the 
honor or rights of the Union in danger, he was 
the foremost in their defence. And his republi¬ 
can simplicity was as remarkable as his love of 
oountry. He was simple and unpretending in 
his home and habits, in his speech and manners. 
There was an impressive dignity about him, but 
it was entirely unstudied, the mere emanation- of 
a greatness which, being a part of his identity, 
seemed to be unrecognised by himself, and of a 
high station to which he had been so long accus¬ 
tomed, that he had ceased to think of it. No man 
could be more accessible, more frank, more direct 
and guileless in his communications; none could 
take more pleasure in obliging even the most hum¬ 
ble by instructive conversation. We have known 
.him, while laboring under the debility resulting 
from the first stroke of paralysis from which he 
suffered, putting himself to great trouble-for the 
purpose of hunting up some references for a per¬ 
son who had no more claim upon his attention 
than any other of his follow-citizens—and this, 
too, upon a subject in which he was not particu¬ 
larly interested. But so habitual was his kind¬ 
ness, so much pleasure did he take in communicat¬ 
ing knowledge, that he ordered his carriage, 
drove to the Capitol, and devoted one or two 
hours to searching in the several libraries of that 
building for the authorities desired by the in- 


On another occasion, he sits calmly in his chair, 
while his assailants, driven to desperation, are 
framing resolutions of censure against him, and 
the most eloquent member of the House is select¬ 
ed to overwhelm him by a sustained, terrible in¬ 
vective; but his hour coming at last, he rises, 
self-possessed, though burning with an indigna¬ 
tion that only exalts his intellectual energies, and 
first, by a keen analysis, in a strain of torturing 
irony, lays bare the gross absurdity and injus¬ 
tice of the resolutiobs, and then, turning upon the 
daring Kentuckian, he puts him upon the rack, 
and so plies him with sarcasm and scathing re¬ 
buke, that he is fain to escape on any terms, leav¬ 
ing the day to the lion-hearted old man. 

The battle was fought, the victory won. In the 
year 1846, the gag rule of Congress was rescinded, 
freedom of debate recognised; and, without any 
disparagement to the brave efforts of Mr. Giddings 
and the few who have stood with him, it must be 
said that, had it not been for the presence and pow¬ 
er of John Quincy Adams, the seal in that House 
would not yet have been broken, the Despotism of 
Slavery would' to this day have silenced all dis- 


The Chaplains of both Houses of Congress. 
Physicians who attended the deceased. 
Committee of Arrangements. 

Pall Bearers. 

Hon. J. J. McKay, of North Carolina: 

Hon. Linn Boyd, of Kentucky. 

Hon. John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina. 
Chief Justice R. B. Taney. 

General George Gibson. 

Hon. W. W. Seaton. 

[CORPSE.] 

Hon. Truman Smith, of Connecticut. 

Hon. J. R. Ingersoll, of Pennsylvania. 

Hon. Thomas H. Benton, of Missouri. 

Hon. Justice John McLean. 

Commodore Charles Morris. 

Hon. Thomas H. Crawford. 

The family and friends of the deceased. 

The Senators and Representatives from the State 
of Massachusetts, as mourners. 

The Sergeant-at-Arms of the House of Represent- 


The House of Representatives of the United 
States, preceded by their Speaker and Clerk. 
The other Officers of the House of Representa- 


The Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate. 

The Senate, preceded by their President and Sec- 

The other Officers of the Senate. 

Tho President of the United States. 

The Heads of Departments. 

The Judges of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and its officers. 

The Judges of the Circuit and District Courts of 
the District of Columbia, and its Officers. 
v The Diplomatic Corps. 

The Comptrollers, Auditors, and other Heads of 
Bureaus of the several Departments of 


In this connection we cannot forbear transcrib¬ 
ing a portion of an editorial in support of the 
course of Mr. Adams, written by a man who, in 
many respects, resembled the venerable states¬ 
man—we mean Charles Hammond, the most re¬ 
markable political* editor the West has ever pro¬ 
duced. The editorial was penned when the press 
of the country was in the habit of denouncing Mr. 
Adams as a madman: 

“ The course of J. Q. Adams in Congress, on 
the subject of presenting abolition petitions, has 
been censured by some. It meets my unqualified 
approbation. I rejoice that there is one man in 
Congress who has the boldness to stand up for 
what is right; the firmness to maintain his ground 


their officers. 

Officers of the Army and Navy at the Seat of 
Government. 


Then, as to publio documents, it is enough that 
the Government is burdened with the cost of fur¬ 
nishing paper, and paying the printing. If edit¬ 
ors or constituents want them, let them be charg¬ 
ed with the postage. Such documents, so far as 
they are of general use, are always spread out in 
the newspapers of the country. In pamphlet 
form, they are intended chiefly for reference, and 
can be of benefit to comparatively few. Let these 
few pay the postage upon them. 

Doubtless, the abolition of the franking privi¬ 
lege would interfere somewhat with the circula¬ 
tion of speeches, prepared and delivered espe¬ 
cially for “ Buncombe.” Members here have an 
arrangement, for printing thousands upoii thou¬ 
sands of such speeches, and then they are spread 
all over the land, “ thick as leaves in Vallambrosa,” 
under cover of the frank. “ Unde Sam” is com¬ 
pelled to perform an incalculable amount of un¬ 
requited labor, and his mails groan to be deliver¬ 
ed of the myriad of these Buncombe creations 
No one not on the spot can eonceive of the time 
spent by members in franking their speeches, or 
the space they occupy in the mails. What is the 
use of it? If a member will address his constit¬ 
uents, instead of Congress, and if he will print 
this address and send to them, let them be grate¬ 
ful enough.to pay three or five cents on it, as the 
case riay be. We might anticipate, in that event, 
some reform. Buncombe would surely become 
enamored of short speeches, or be willing to dis¬ 
pense with any. Or, he might think it quite suf¬ 
ficient to read the speech in his county paper. 
But, if determined to enjoy the luxury of a 
pamphlet copy of the memorable production, let 
him pay for it. It is a sound principle, that where 
duties must be laid, they should first of all be 
imposed on luxuries. In this way, while the 
legislative branch of the Government might lose 
time by the everlasting wordiness of our orators, 
the Postal Department might make money—and 
this would be nothing more than fair. 


of the press of that country, if we ohoose to deny 
that there has been a decided improvement in the 
intellectual condition of the working classes 
As for the “ downward progress” of “ Wage: 
Slaves ” here, we must have something beside the 
mere assumptions of “ Young America,” something 
more than imperfect reports of the occasional 
condition, of the working classes in two or three 
of our large cities, peculiarly exposed to tran- 


fore we can admit it, as a general fact. In 
Massachusetts, it is stated, the wages of farm 
laborers are higher by twenty-five or fifty pei 
cent., than they were twenty years ago; and we 
know that in the great West, the hand of the 


Congress who has the boldness to stand up for 
what is right; the firmness to maintain his ground 
against denunciation; the talent to sustain him- 
‘self, though assailed by violence on one side, and 
meanly deserted by cowardly skulkers on the 

“I venerate the man who distinguishes between 
an unwise use of a right, and an unconstitutional 
effort to subvert the right—who plants himself on 
the breach, and, regardless of consequences, does 
his duty— 


No business was transacted in the House of 
Representatives last week, until Monday. By 
referring to our report of proceedings, it will be 
seen that several movements of some importance 
took place on that day. The first was a long pre¬ 
amble and resolution, introduced by Mr. Hall, 
showing what kind of services for slavery are paid 
for by the People of the United States. As usual, 
the slave interest was strong enough to prevent 
any action upon the subject. 

The resolutions brought forward by Mr. Put¬ 
nam, embodying the Wilmot Proviso, were laid 
upon the table, by a vote of 105 to 92; but some 
of those voting in the affirmative did so, we learn, 
lest the passage of the resolutions might embar¬ 
rass the proceedings in relation to the Treaty. 
The vote is not therefore to be regarded as an ex- 
aot indication of the views of the majority of the 
House, of the resolutions, on their merits. 

The debate on the Deficiency bill was oarried 
on amidst muoh confusion, and served to bring 
out the faot, that objectionable as General Taylor 
may be deemed by the Northern Whigs, their 
leaders will generally sustain him if nominated 
by the Whig Convention, no matter what his 
views on the subjeot of slavery-extension. 

In the Senate, last Thursday, as the rocord 
shows, Mr. Baldwin’s resolutions on tho subjeot 
of territorial slavery, were laid upon the table. 
The chivalry of this act is unquestionable. Mr. 
Calhoun had introduced a series of resolutions, 
and been allowed to disouss them. Mr. Dickin¬ 
son had introduced a series concerning the ac¬ 
quisition of territory, and the bearings of the 
slave question in relation thereto, and been allow¬ 
ed to discuss them. Mr. Yulee, understood to 
express tho sentiments of Mr. Calhoun, had in¬ 
troduced his views, affirming the South Carolina 
platform, and been allowed to discuss them. Two 
of these gcnl lemon are Southern men; the third 
is a Northern man with Southern principles. 
Mr. Baldwin, representing the non-slaveholding 
interest, introduces resolutions declaratory of the 
views of the free States on the samo subjeot, and 
not only is he denied the privilege of discussing 
them, but his resolutions are promptly and finally 
disposed of by laying them upon the table; 
Messrs. Calhoun and Dickinson, who had been 
allowed by courtesy to deliver their peculiar sen¬ 
timents at as great length as they pleased, most 
courteously voting in favor of this delicate act of 
courtesy 1 Mr. Yulee, who had been allowed by 
the courtesy of the Senate to occupy the morning 
hour for three sessions, sitting in his place, afraid 
to vote one way or the other! And all the Whig 
Senators from the slave States, (Clayton, Man- 
gum, Berrien, Bell, Badger, and Reverdy John¬ 
son,) who had courteously allowed Northorn and 
Southern Democrats to occupy the time of the 
Senate with arguments in favor of slavery-exten¬ 
sion, most graciously refusing the privilege to a 
brother Whig, of setting forth the arguments 
against such extension 1 

We know hot how a more flagrant indignity 
could be offered by the Senate to the non-slave¬ 
holders of the country. Mr. Baldwin expressly 
disclaimed any intention or desire to discuss the 
resolutions at that time; he asked only that they 
might be laid over informally, so that he might 


Great men are often oracular. They deliver 
their opinions in private intercourse in a tone 
which discourages reply. They are apt, not to 
listen, but to talk—to monopolize, not share, the 
discourse. Mr. Adams never displayed this weak¬ 
ness. He was as prompt in attending to the re¬ 
marks of those conversing with him as in utter¬ 
ing his own thoughts, and betrayed no desire to 
engross the subject of discourse. What was said 
of Walter Scott might have been said of Mr. Ad¬ 
ams : He was a good listener as well as talker. 

In one respect, Mr. Adams was alone: He 
was the last distinguished survivor of the heroic 
age of our country—the only public representa¬ 
tive of theSouland Mind of 1776. FromtheFaith 
of that epoch he never swerved; its Spirit always 
glowed in his thoughts and controlled his life. 
Nover was this so gloriously manifest as during 
the last fourteen years of his public career. He 
had won the loftiest reputation in diplomacy. He 
lmd been elected to the Chief Magistracy of the 
Republio, the highest honor in its gift. He retir¬ 
ed for a little while, only to reappear on tho polit¬ 
ical theatre as the representative of a constituen¬ 
cy in Massachusetts. Some fastidious people were 
shocked at this descent from the Presidential 
chair to a seat in a turbulent Legislature. It was 
unbecoming, incongruous, discreditable to an ex- 
President of the United States! They did not 
know Mr. Adams. He was not a man of formu¬ 
las, a slave of conventionalisms. To serve his 
country was his meat and drink. It was for him 
to show that it is not station, but the man who de¬ 
termines his position. The position of a Repre¬ 
sentative may be below his office, or it may be 
higher than tho offioe of the Chief Magistrate. 
John Quincy Adams, the Representative of Ply¬ 
mouth district, Massachusetts, was even greater 
than John Quincy Adams, President of the Unit¬ 
ed States. 

He entered Congress in the year 1831, just be¬ 
fore the rise 1 of the present Anti-Slavery move¬ 
ment. Two years after, this movement attracted 
the attention of Congress, and then commenced the 
struggle for the violent suppression of the agita¬ 
tion in that body and out of it, so far as its influ¬ 
ence extended, which gave occasion for the devel¬ 
opment of all the higher attributes of Mr. Adams’s 
character. The Slave Power was united, reck¬ 
less, and daring. Slaveryovershadowedthewhole 
country, and sought to stifle all investigation of 
its nature and policy. Political parties were com¬ 
pelled to pass under its yoke, and the free States 
were enslaved by the treachery of their leaders 
in Church and State. Congress was the reflec¬ 
tion of Public Sentiment. The great effort in that 
body was to destfoy the right of petition and of 
debate on all matters touching in any way the 
question of slavery. This aroused Mfc Adams. 
He hated oppression. The fire of the Revolution 
still burned in his heart. His sympathy was with 
tho weak. Then it was that his indomitable pas¬ 
sion for Liberty first broke forth in all its gran¬ 
deur ; and the aged statesman, whose life had been 
spent in the Courts of Europe and the Cabinets of 
his own country, with no opportunities for the ex¬ 
ercises of the forum, or trials of his oratory before 
popular assemblages, suddenly, single-handed, 
against tremendous odds, in-the face of a despotio 
majority, led on by such fiery leaders as Drom- 


Let it be remembered that this struggle, which 
has endeared Mr. Adams to the lovers of freedom 
in all parts of the world, and has thrown around 
him in his later years a more than romantic in¬ 
terest, took place in the decline of his life, his 
mightiest efforts being put forth after his seven¬ 
tieth year. After having spent the maturity of 
his life in most laborious public services, such a 
struggle, tasking in a still greater degree all his 
intellectual and physical foroes, could not but 
prove exhausting in its effects. But his country¬ 
men gave him no rest. Kepose this side Of eter¬ 
nity was not his lot. In the intervals of his offi¬ 
cial duties, numerous were the calls upon him to 
deliver lectures to societies of all kinds, agricul¬ 
tural, scientific, literary; to preside at public 
meetings; to lend his aid and countenance to 
every variety of benevolent enterprise. While 
his strength allowed, he was always ready. The 
most remarkable of these voluntary services was 
his visit to the West, on an invitation to deliver 
the address at the layJhg of the corner-stone of 
the Cincinnati Observatory. It was the visit of 
one of the most extraordinary men of his age, to 
the most extraordinary country in the world. Ohio, 
which was a savage wildernessunknown to civiliz¬ 
ed man when he first saw the light, had reached 
a population as large as that of the United Colo¬ 
nies at the time of his birth. He had already be¬ 
gun his publio career before the smoke of the 
white man’s cabin arose amid the forests round 
Marietta; and he was an experienced statesman, 
ere the first stone was laid of that city, among 
whose seventy thousand citizens he was soon to 
stand, and lay the corner-stone of the (then) largest 
Observatory in the United States. His journey 
westwardly was a continued triumphal procession; 
and in Cincinnati he was received with such hon¬ 
ors as are awarded only to the most illustrious 
personages. What a spectacle! This aged states¬ 
man, in the seventy-seventh year of his age, after 
a series of the most formidable struggles in Con¬ 
gress, taking a journey in November across the 
mountains, nearly a thousand miles, to deliver an 
astronomical discourse, and give a beneficial im¬ 
pulse to science, in the WeBt! The fatigue and 
excitement of that visit were greatly prejudicial 
to his health, and we have heard him remark that 
he never fully recovered from the injurious ef¬ 
fects. But the enthusiasm with which he was 
everywhere received must have been a rich re¬ 
ward for his noble vindication of the liberties of 
the People in the Halls of Congress. 

But “The Old Man Eloquent” is gone, his war¬ 
fare ending only with his life—gone, in the hour 
of his country’s greatest peril; but, may we not 
hope, permitted ere his departure to foresee, with 
prophetic eye, the hour of his country’s deliver- 


The Corporation of Washington. 

Then came the occasional tolling of bells; now 
and then, the roll of distant cannon added to the 
solemnity of the scene; and, just as the corpse 
appeared under the portico, borne by the pall 
bearers, such a wail of mournful music arose from 
the band in attendance, as awakened associations 
that drew tears from many eyes. 

Twenty-three years ago, Mr. Adams had been 
inaugurated President of the United States, in 
the portico where now rested his coffin. How 
few of all who witnessed that splendid cere¬ 
monial, were present at this sad spectacle! Of 
the eleven Presidents of the Republic, seven had 
retired to “the silent halls of death,” and another 
was about to be gathered to their side. Of his 
fellow members of the Cabinet of Mr. Monroe, 
immediately preceding his own Administration, 
Mr. Calhcun was the sole survivor, and his thin 
form, scarcely able, one might think, to separate 
him from the world of spirits, was now seen 
among the pall bearers. What thoughts must 
have struggled in his restless heart! 

“All that breathe 

Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 
Plod on, and each one, as before, will chase 
His favorite phantom; yet all these shall’leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall 


Some German princes, once, at Worms, 
In loud and boasting speech, 

Recounted at the Emperor’s feast 
The wealth and power of each. 

“ My land is broad and princely greaty’ 
The Lord of Sax’ny said; 

“ Its mountains yield their silver wealth, 
From many a deep-wrought bed.” 

“Behold my land with good o’erflows,” 
Quoth Gebhard of the Rhine; 

“ The golden corn blooms in its vales, 
And on its hills the vine.” 


“ The hoarded gold of Church and State," 
Bavarian Lewis cried, 

“ Shall rank my land in povjer with yours, 
Howe’er with wealth supplied.” 

The bearded Lord of Wirtemburg, 

Good Eberhard, next spoke: 

“ My land contains no cities proud, 

No mines its mountains choke. 


And make their bed with thee. As the long train 
Of ages glide away, the sons of men, 

The youth in life’s green spring, and he who goes 
In the lull strength of years, matron and maid, 
And the sweet babe and the grey-headed man— 
Shall, one by one, be gathered to thy side, 

By those who in their turn shall follow them.” 

The dead rests with the dead, and once more 
the living pass on as buoyantly as if Being on earth 
were eternal. A noble bark has sunk beneath the 
waves; but the great ocean of Life rolls on, while 
the myriads of passengers, borne upon its bosom, 
forget the dead who slumber in its depths. 


Securely in each subject’s lap 
He may his head repose.” 

The Saxon and Bavarian lords, 

And he of the Rhine, declare— 

“ Bearded Count! thou’rt the richest prince 
Thy land doth jewels bear.” 


The National Era, in speaking of the proposed 
establishment of a new Anti-Slavery paper at 
Washington, on account of the alleged short-com¬ 
ings of the Era , says: 

“ Voting America considers land monopoly the 
greatest of all wrongs, slavery as of minor conse¬ 
quence, and its allusions to it, 1 few and far be¬ 
tween.’ The question, in fact, is not disoussed in 


Doubtless, the relation of the employer and 
the employed, of the man who works for wages, 
and the man who pays wages, is One of depend¬ 
ence—-but it is a dependence in which both share. 
It is a kind of dependence that prevails through 
all society. The clerk in a Government office is 
dependent upon the publio Treasury ; the editor 
of a newspaper, upon his subscribers; the shop¬ 
keeper, upon his customers—just as much so at 
the laborer is dependent upon the farmer, or the 
mechanic upon his employer. It is not by break¬ 
ing up this relation of society that men are to be 
made independent, but, by educating their minds 
and exalting their moral sense, and training them 
to habits of self-reliance, in this relation. The 
man who cannot acquire or maintain a free, an 
independent spirit, in society, whose foundations 
must be laid in the necessary reciprocal servioe 
and dependence of its members, should retire to 
some desert place, and live on the dews of heaven 
and products of savage nature. 

We have little patience with the extravagant 
declamation so much in vogue in certain circles, 
against our present form of civilization, as if it 
were a failure. Society in any period is what its 
individual members make it. The civilization 01 
Rome was the reflection of the individual Ro¬ 
mans, and oould be nothing else. The feudalism 
of the middle ages was the social embodiment of 
the attributes of the individual minds and hearts 
developed in those ages. The civilization of this 
age, is just what we, the People, make it—it it 
our social self—-and to denounce it as a humbug, 
is to denounoe ourselves as humbugs. There it 
steady progress all over the world, and another 
century, we doubt not, will witness a higherform 
of civilization, resulting from a higher develop¬ 
ment of the mass of individuals then composing 
society. Some of the reform measures now urged 
upon the publio, are aspirations for the advent oi 
that period, and will doubtlesB hasten its acces¬ 
sion. But, since the building is yet in progress, 
and story is to be piled on story, suppose we take 
advantage of the scaffolding already reared, and 
make it the foundation of another height, instead 
of rudely knocking away the footing on which wt 

The inalienability of the homestead, and the 
freedom of the publio lands, with judicious safe¬ 
guards, we reckon among those measures, although 
we have never been able to see the wisdom of the 
policy of Land Limitation. But, whether this be 
a wise or foolish measure, whether practicable or 
impracticable, we are quite confident that the 
emancipation of the laboring masses, and their 
enfranchisement with the rights of oitizenship, 
must and 1 will preoede any general movement oi 
that kind. The paramount importance of Per¬ 
sonal Rights—the rights of self-ownership and 
self-direotion — must be recognised, before the 
most effective polioy can be generally adopted for 
the establishment of the rights over things. 

The closing remark of “Young America” shows 
how easy it is for men engrossed by a certain the¬ 
ory of Progress, to misunderstand the simplest 
practical measures, not embraced within their fa¬ 
vorite scheme. We say nothing of its inconsidc- 


the House, of which you were a member, and for 
which you have my sincere thanks—which was 
done in such a way by those who disapproved that 
measure—I can hardly imagine how any one who 
was present, and heard the speeches on that occa¬ 
sion, or read them after they were published, 
could well mistake the complexion of my polities. 

At the last Presidential canvass, without inter¬ 
fering in any way with the same, it was well 
known to all with whom I mixed, (Whigs and 
Democrats,) for I had no concealment in the mat¬ 
ter, that 1 was decidedly in favor of Mr. Clay’s 
election to the Presidency—and I would now pre¬ 
fer seeing him in that office to any individual in 
the Union; certainly much more so, at any time, 
than myBelf. Independent of his great talents 
and long experience in Government affairs,! con¬ 
sider hiB views were those of the Whigs; for the 
most part, more nearly assimilated, as regards po¬ 
litical matters, to those of Mr. Jefferson, than 
their opponents, in whose political ereed I was 
reared, and whose opinions in matters of state I 
have never lost sight of) as well as endeavored to 
conform to them as near as my circumstances 
would permit. My commission as a lieutenant 
in the army was conferred by him a short time 
before he retired from public life. 

Although no one can appreciate more highly 
than I do the too favorable opinions 1 fear you 
have formed as regards my fitness for the first 
oivil office in our country, which I consider, should 
I reach it, is rather too much of an experiment, I 
am duly grateful for your aid in bringing me so 
prominently before the nation for tho office in 
question; yet I oannot permit the present oppor¬ 
tunity to pass by without repeating toiyou, what 
I have said to others in connection with the sub¬ 
ject, that 1 am no politician. Near forty years of 
my life have been passed in the military service 
of the Republic—nearly the whole of whioh in 
the field, or camp, on our Western frontier, and 
in the Indian country—I may well say constantly 
on duty—the two last in Mexico, or the interme- 


one night under the roof of a house. You may, 
therefore, very readily suppose, under suoh cir¬ 
cumstances, I have had but little time to devote 
to the consideration or investigation of great 
questions or subjects, or to their discussion; nor 
have I attempted to do so, or to be mixed up with 
political men or measures in any way, not even 
having voted for one of our Chief Magistrates 
since I joined the army—having for the most been 
serving or stationed beyond the limits of the 


I must say I have no wish for the Presidency, 
and cannot consent to be exclusively the candi¬ 
date of a party; and if I am one at all, or to be 
made so at the coming election, it must be borne 
in mind that 1 have been, or will be made so, by 
others, without any agency of mine in the matter, 
independent of my wishes. I greatly doubt my 
want of the necessary qualifications to discharge 
the duties properly of any office which was filled 
and adorned by a Washington, a Jefferson, as 
well os several others of the purest, wisest, and 
most accomplished statesmen and^htriots of this 
or any other country. 

I almost tremble at the thought of the under¬ 
taking ; yet, if the good people think proper to 
elevate me, at the proper time, to the highest of¬ 
fice in their gift, I must feel bound to serve them, 
if not from inclination, from a principle of duty; 
and must do so honestly and faithfully to the best 
of my ability, in accordance with the principles 
of the Constitution, as near as I oan do so, ns it 
was oonstrued and acted on by our first PreBi- 


in aiding and completing that instrument, as well 
as in putting it in operation. But very many im¬ 
portant changes may take place, at home and 
abroad, between now and the time of holding the 
eleotion for our next Chief Magistrate; so much 
so as to make it desirable for the general good, 
that some one with more experience in state af¬ 
fairs should be selected as candidate than toyself, 
and' oould be elected. I will not say I would yield 
my pretensions—for I have not the vanity to be¬ 
lieve I have any—for that distinguished states¬ 
man, but would aoquiesoe, not only with pleasure 
in the arrangement, but would rejoice that the 
Republic had one citizen more worthy and better 
qualified than I am, to discharge the important 
duties appertaining to tj>at position, and no doubt 


Be this as it may, if ever I occupy theWhi 
House, it must be by the spontaneous moveme 
of the People—without any action of mine in i 
lation to it—without pledges, other than I ha 
previously stated, a striot adherence to the pro 1 
sions of tb» Constitution—so that I could enl 
on the arduous and responsible duties apperta: 
ing to said .office untrammelled—so that I cot 
be the President of the country, and not oi 

With consii.cAtrioM of great respect and 


CELPRATION OF TIIE TWENTY-SECOND. 


The birthday of Washington was celebrated 
at Georgetown College by the Philodemio Society 
in a style which did credit to their taste and hos¬ 
pitality. At one o’clock, although the weather 
was very uppropitious, a large company assem¬ 
bled, consisting of the Professors and Students, 
citizens, and many distinguished guests, and pro¬ 
ceeded to the chapel, where portions of the Fare¬ 
well Address of Washington were read by P. D. 
Delacroix, of Louisiana; after which, a suitable 
oration, containftig many excellent sentiments, 
was delivered in good style, by E. L. Smith, of 
New York. 

The spiritual man having thus been provided 
for, the physical was gratified by an adjournment 


tial, and delightful repast was in waiting. Amid 
music and kind words, ample justice was done to 
this, by some hundreds of invited guests; and 
then began a series of toasts and speeches, wlpch. 
bating the belligerent tone of Borne of them, were 
pertinent, and exceedingly pleasant. 

Rarely has it been our lot to share in so agree¬ 
able an entertainment. 


Might not the National Era have stated tho po¬ 
sition of Young America more correctly? Has 
not this paper asserted repeatedly, that Land 
Monopoly is the cause of every form of slavery ? 
Has if not in vain endeavored to convince the Era, 
that Wages Slavery, os carried out in Great 
Britain, by low wages, no wages, and starvation, 
to which condition there is a downward progress 
here, is a greater wrong even than Chattel Sla¬ 
very ? And has it not asserted that Land Limit¬ 
ation, and the accompanying measures of National 
Reform, would abolish both Wages and Chattel 

True, Young America has said far less about the 
Slavery of the South than about that of the 
North, because Northern Slavery is nearer home; 
because Northern slaves (as yet.) have cater, which 
they might not have long, if the Era could suc¬ 
ceed in reducing both Northern and Southern 
slaves to the lowest level of wages dependence, 
and to anarchical competition with each other, for 
the privilege of d,oing the drudgery of capi¬ 
tal ; and because, as before said, the measures of 
National Reform are the measures necessary to 
abolish all servile dependence. The Era Bhows, 
also, that Young America makes light of the Wil¬ 
mot Proviso, and other “ direct practical meas¬ 
ures designed to stay the progress of Chattel Sla¬ 
very.” So it does, and why ? Because we sec no 
means proposed for that purpose so “ direot and 


flection will show how free labor might be cheaper 
to the slaveholder, say in Virginia, and yet the free 
laborer be infinitely better off than the slave. A 
planter, in Southampton for example, owns a vast 
tract of land, which has run down under a system 
of thriftless cultivation—exhausted under a never- 
ending succession of tobacco or cotton crops. His 
slaves have multiplied beyond the demand for 
their labor. He will not sell; but there are more 
mouths than hands, and more hands than work. 
The labor of all just serves to keep master and 
slaves at a point of living below the average point 
of comfort in the free States. Now, let this Bys- 
tem of things be abolished. Of course, measures 
would be taken, aB far as possible, to guard 
against the evils incident to the transition. But 
che time comes, when this planter, by an improved 
mode of culture, with the aid of a few free labor¬ 
ers, makes the portion of his plantation whioh he 
has chosen to retain, yield him even more than a 
competence. The free laborers, instead of get¬ 
ting from five to eight dollars a month, the pres¬ 
ent range of wages in slave States, obtain from 
twelve to fifteen, the average in New England and 
New York. He and they are the gainers; and 
what of the excess of slaves, who once, in dull, 
thriftless drudgery, consumed his plantation? 


We oall attention to the advertisement, in an¬ 
other column, of this great work. This edition 
is handsqmely and substantially got up, in one 
large volume, of convenient form, containing the 
whole vocabulary of the first edition in two vol¬ 
umes quarto, and the entire corrections and im¬ 
provements of the second edition in two volumes 
royal octavo; to which is prefixed an introducto¬ 
ry dissertation on the Origin, history, and connec¬ 
tion of the languages of western Asia and Europe, 
with an explanation of the principles on which 
languages are formed. It embraces, beside all 
this, invaluable pronouncing vocabularies of 
scriptural, classical, and geographical names. The 
form of the work is exceedingly convenient, and 
its typographical appearance reflects great credit 
on the publishers. For further particulars, see 
advertisement. It is for sale by Franok Taylor, 
Pennsylvania avenue, Washington. 


THE FRANKING PRIVILEGE. 


OBSEQUIES OF MR. ADAMS. 


The appearance of Washington last Saturday, 
the day appointed for the obsequies of Mr. Ad¬ 
ams, was peculiarly impressive. The city was 
hung in black. Every store was closed, and 
all business was suspended in the public offi¬ 
ces. The streets were deserted, except Pennsyl¬ 
vania ayenue, where a prooession formed at eleven 
o’clock, and soon after proceeded to the Capitol, 
the rotundo, and halls, and passages of which, as 
well as the magnificent portico and immense flight 
of steps on the east front, and the adjacent 
grounds, were already filled with people of every 
age and olass and condition, assembled to pay the 
last tribute of respect to the remains of the great 
statesman. 

The President and his Cabinet, the Congress 
of the United States, the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, Officers of the Army and Navy, and the Cor¬ 
poration of Washington, were present in the hall 
of the House. The Diplomatic Corps, consisting 
of the representatives of France, Spain, Portugal, 
England, and other nations, European and Amer¬ 
ican, appeared in full costume, with the exception 
of M. Pageot, the French minister, who wore his 
usual dress—a oircumstance not very creditable 
to the taste or tact of that gentleman. The obse¬ 
quies of an ex-President of the United States, if 
that ex-President had not been John Quincy Ad¬ 
ams, could not have been too highly honored by 
the representative of “ the Citizen King.” 

The services in the hall of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, whither the corpse was taken, were 
closed a little after one o’clock, an appropriate 
discourse having been delivered by Mr. Gurley, 
chaplain of the House. The scene at the east 
front of the Capitol, as the body was borne to¬ 
wards the hearse, was most imposing. A vast 
multitude crowded the lofty flight of steps— 
strangers from all parts of the Union, ladies in 
richest attire, soldiers in brilliant uniform, with 
nodding plumes—and the ample area below was 


A few days since, Mr. Badger introduced a 
resolution in the Senate to instruct the Commit¬ 
tee on the Post Office, to inquire into the expedi¬ 
ency of providing by law, that no frank of any 
letter or packet (otherwise valid) shall be held or 
treated as invalid, on account of the address be¬ 
ing in a handwriting different from that of the 
frank. The resolution was introduced in conse¬ 
quence of the annoyance suffered by some of the 
Senators in the disregard of their franks by post¬ 
masters, who, acting under instructions from the 
General Department, have sometimes treated 
franks as invalid, where the address was in a dif¬ 
ferent handwriting. Whether there be a law 
authorizing such instructions, we know not; but 
if not, there ought to be. The franking privilege 
in itself is an abuse, and oertainly ought not to 
be stretched beyond its original design, which 
was, to open a free communication between the 
representative and his constituents. Hence, the 
propriety of requiring that the address and frank 
be in the same handwriting, so as to guard as far 
as possible against the abuse of allowing the privi¬ 
lege to those not entitled “to it by law. This 
might subject the member to some additional 
labor, but it would save the Department from im¬ 
position. As it is, the franks of members of 
Congress may cover a vast amount of private cor¬ 
respondence, carried on by their friends, or by 
Washington letter-writers. What right have I, 
to remit money, to write letters for newspapers, 
or communicate with a friend, under cover of a 
frank? Is not this a gross, outrageous abuse ? 

But the privilege in itself is an evil—a burden 
upon the Department—operating with great ine¬ 
quality upon the People of the United States. On 
all general questions, affeoting national interests, 
the member ought to be well-informed, and pre¬ 
pared on principle to act before he oomes to Con¬ 
gress ; and if he need additional information, 
there are public documents and the newspapers; 


practical,” as the Freedom of the Public Lands in 
limited quantities to actual settlers, and Land Limita¬ 
tion in each State. I may be’ mistaken, but these 
measures seem to me much more “ direct ” and 
“ practical,” than the Era’s plan of annexing the 
Mexican States. What could be more directly 
calculated to “ stay the progress ” of Slavery, than 
to apportion the public lands hereafter in limited 
family homesteads ? What more practical than 
measures, to which not a shadow of constitutional 
objection can be raised ? Why the Era should 
keep these measures out of sight, while it has so 
much power to advance them, I cannot under¬ 
stand, unless it be through fear of offending the 
wealthy land and labor monopolizing Aboli¬ 
tionists, who tell the slaveholders that “ free ” 
labor would be cheaper than slave labor, as of 
course it would be, if, the “ free ” laborers would 
consent to be landless beggars.—Young America. 

We cannot see that we did injustice to “ Young 
America.”- Its own statement is but ours, ampli¬ 
fied. Without doubt that paper has “ asserted re¬ 
peatedly that Land Monopoly is the cause of 
every form of Slavery.” But the assertion is un¬ 
proved, The existence of Land Monopoly and 
the abolition of Chattel Slavery have been coinci¬ 
dent in Europe and Great Britain—and Chattel 
Slavery is the lowest form of personal servitude. 
In New England, New York, and Pennsylvania, 
Land Monopoly, so far from keeping up this form 
of Slavery, went on increasing, while Chattel 
Slavery was decreasing to the point of extinc- 


portions of land from their old owner ; some have 
purchased little properties, on time; some are re¬ 
deeming waste lands abandoned by former slave¬ 
holders; some are turning their attention to the 
various handicrafts; some arc hiring out for good 
wageB, to capitalists who, invited by the prospects 
under the new order of things, arc settling in the 
State. It is in this way free labor may prove, on 
the whole, far cheaper than slave labor, and the 
laborer be far better off, (so far as mere animal 
existence is concerned,) as a freeman, than he was 
as a slave. Maybe? We draw no fancy picture. 
Such would be the case. 


This is a work of much interest, more from the 
things told, than the manner of telling them - The 
author is an adventurous Englishman, and is 
nothing loth to make the best of his adventures, 
and hint that he is a hero. He cherishes a pro¬ 
found contempt for all the Mexioans, exoept one 
half of them—the women—of whom he formed a 
high opinion. The book contains a great deal of 
instructive and amusing matter, and we shall no¬ 
tice it more largely in our next number. 


ANOTHER LETTER FROM GENERAL TAYLOR. 


him to pursue a certain course in regard to any 
of these questions, it is their business, not that of 
the nation. Let them look to it, and pay the ex¬ 
penses of a correspondence, designed to promote 
their own peculiar views. Much more are they 
bound to do this, when the question on which he 
is to act, affects an interest strictly local, a matter 
in which they are chiefly or exclusively concern¬ 
ed. What justice or common sense is there, in 
compelling all the People of all the States to 
share in the burden of a correspondence, carried 
on between John Smith and- his constituents, in 
relation to the improvement of some petty harbor 
on the Lake shore, or the grant of school lands in 


Doubtless, “Young America” has “ in vain en¬ 
deavored to convince the Era, that Wages Slavery, 
as carried on in Great Britain by low wages, no 
wages, and starvation, to which condition (here is 
a downward progress here, is a greater wrong 
even than Chattel Slavery ”—and for the best of 
all reasons: the Era desires to be convinced only 
by the Truth. Something more than declamation, 
or fragmentary quotations from exaggerated re¬ 
ports, are needed to sustain so monstrous a prop¬ 
osition. “Wages Slaves,” (to use a vicious 
phraseology,) unlike Chattel Slaves, are not 
bought and sold in the shambles of the trader, 
and driven chained in eoffles. “ Wages Slaves,” un¬ 
like Chattel Slaves, own themselves, can dispose 
of themselves, can go where they please, can 
marry, govern their own children, rule their own 
houseolds, strike dead the man who puts foot 
within their thresholds, to outrage their wives, 
or rob them of their offspring. “ Wages slaves,” un¬ 
like Chattel Slaves, may be educated, may exer¬ 
cise political rights, may own property, may rise 
to the highest dignities, and, in this country, not 
unfrequently do thus'rise. We know that statis¬ 
tics have been occasionally collected, to show that 
the laborer in Great Britain is worse off, in rela¬ 
tion to wages, food, and ’clothing, than in former 
times. Those statistics have not satisfied our 
mind, especially when we have adverted to other 
statistics, demonstrating that the mortality of 
I all classes has greatly diminished, and the av- 


The sojourn of Mr. Clay in Washington, to 
say the least, has not promoted the Presidential 
prospects of General Taylor. Last Wednesday 
afternoon he left this place for Philadelphia; and 
it may be that his presence there and in New 
York, which he designs next to visit, will be of 
no more benefit to the old soldier. The camp 
followers in both cities have taken care at least 
to fortify themselves against the potent influence 
of the eminent civilian. On the 22d, a mass 
meeting of the friends of General Taylor was 
held at Niblo’s Garden, New York, and a great 
Taylor Festival was celebrated in the saloon of 
the Chinese Museum, Philadelphia. The most 
remarkable event of the day was the reading of 
a letter from General Taylor, written last Au¬ 
gust, but Withheld from the publio until the de¬ 
mand for an avowal of his opinions became too 
imperative to be disregarded. We give it as we 
find it in the New York Herald, and ask every 
man of common sense to say, after he has exam¬ 
ined it, what there is in it indicating a single 
qualification for the station to which General 
Taylor evidently aspires: 

The Eton. Mr. Barrow, late United States Sen¬ 
ator from Louisiana, presented a letter from Gen¬ 
eral Taylor, the reading of which he prefaced 
with an eloquent and brilliant speech, wjiich occa- 


The part for January is quite as good as previ¬ 
ous numbers. Harriet Martincau furnishes an¬ 
other paper on the Holy Land, which we shall 
transfer to our columns next week. 


This is a capital number. It contains the clos¬ 
ing portion of the Islets of the Gulf. The engrav ¬ 
ings are beautiful, one representing Expectation, 
another, Contemplation. It is enriched, also, by 
several little gems of poetry, one of which we 
must steal, even at the risk of violating copy¬ 
right. 


e blush suff used thy oheek and 


And yet I loved thee, love, not then as now. 
Years and their snows have come and gone, and 

Of thine and mine have opened; and the sod 
Is thick above the wealth we gave to God: 

Over my brightest hopes the nightshade waves; 
And wrongs and wrestlings with a wretched 


Grey hairs, and saddened hours, and thoughts 
of gloom, 

Troop upon troop, dark-bfowed, have been my 


And to the earth each hope-reared turret hurled! 
And yet that blush, suffusing cheek and brow, 
’Twas dear, how dear! then—but ’lis dearer 


Camp near Monterey, Mexico, Aug. 3, 1847. 

Dead Sie : I have the pleasure to acknowledge 
the receipt of your esteemed letter of the 7th ult., 
which has just reached me, in which you say, “ I 
had the honor of being called on, last evening, to 
address a mass meeting of the Whigs of the city 
and county of Philadelphia. At that meeting 
your name was frequently mentioned in connec¬ 
tion with the office of Chief Magistrate of the 
United States. I stated to that meeting, as I had 
stated in my place in the Blouse of Representa¬ 
tives at Washington, that you were a Whig—not, 
indeed, an ultra partisan Whig—but a Whig to 
principle”—all of Which is entirely correct. 

After the disoussion which occurred in both 
Houses of Congress, at the last session, growing 
out of the capitulation of Monterey, in which 
discussion you thought proper totdefend my con¬ 
duct in regard to my transactions, when assailed; 
somewhat, if not entirely, upon party grounds, in 


Kngland, Boston: Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln. 

The contents of Part 13 are— 

Life of Henry IV. 

A Story of the Factories. 

Anecdotes of Serpents. 

Adventures of Robert Drury. 

Natural Magic. 

Scottish Traditionary Stories. 

Eaoh number of this Miscellany forms a com¬ 
plete volume, for 25 cents. It is neatly got up. It 
is said that 1,300,000 volumes of the work have 
been sold in England. Its popularity is well 


This is a neat little work, better suited to Mr 
Headley’s oalling than his genius. Mr. Headley 
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is remarkable for his descriptive powers, and can 
hardly fail to invest any subject he touches with 
attractions; but we question whether he is as 
much at home on the “ Sacred Mountain” as in 
the battle field. 

Three copies of this work, the publisher states, 
will be transmitted by moil, free of postage, for 


[COM 


CHLOROFORM. 


To the Medical Profession : 

The undersigned, as chairman of the commit¬ 
tee* appointed at the last annual meeting of the 
National Medical Association held in Philadel¬ 
phia in May, 1S47, to mako a report to the next 
meeting, to be held in Baltimore in May, 1848, 
“ on all the important improvements in obstetric 
medicine effeoted in Amerioa during the past 
year,” begs leave most respectfully to oall the at¬ 
tention of the Profession, throughout the country, 
to the effects of chloroform in alleviating the suf¬ 
ferings of childbirth, and to request that those 
gentlemen who have tried or may try this potent 
remedy, would transmit to the subscriber, at 
Washington, a brief but precise report of its ef¬ 
fects in their hands, that the faots thus collected 
may be presented by the committee to the Asso¬ 
ciation at their next annual meeting. 

Chloroform has now been etnployed in obste¬ 
tric medicine in a great number of cases by some 
of the most distinguished practitioners in Edin¬ 
burgh, London, Boston, and various other places, 
and, if the concurrent testimony of these gentle¬ 
men can be depended on, this agent, when cau¬ 
tiously and judiciously administered, is effectual 
in controlling the pain of this generally agonizing 
process of nature, and, at the same time, is per¬ 
fectly safe. 

That the correctness of these views may be test¬ 
ed by a still wider and more extensive experi¬ 
ence, and the results be placed before the Profes¬ 
sion in an authoritative and accessible form, is 
the objeot of the committee in asking these contri¬ 
butions. 

All communications addressed to the under¬ 
signed, and received before the 25th of April, will 
be carefully preserved and duly noticed in the 
report. Harvey Lindsey, M. D., 

, Chairman. 

Washington Oily , Feb. 29,. 1848. 

* Note. —The other members of the committee 
are: Prof. Clianning, of Boston ; Prof. Gilman, of 
New York; Prof. Roberts, of Baltimore; Prof. 
Riley, of Georgetown, D. C.; Dr. Haxall, of Rich¬ 
mond, Va.; Prof. Annan, of Lexington, Ky. 

P. S. Editors of papers generally are respect¬ 
fully requested to give this an insertion. , 


or the National Era. 

T1IE POET. 


When the world, with pleasant seeming, 
Sets thy wayward fancy dreaming, 

And the light of mirth is gleaming 
Like the ray of risen sun; 

When thy days, with gentle motion, 
Flow like river to the ocean, 

Waveless, and without commotion, 
Think not that the race is won. 


Through green meadows though ’tis gliding, 
Oft in shady grotto hiding, 

And the bubbles, on it riding, 


Deck themselves with varied hue; 
Though the flowrets o’er it bending, 
To its rippling tide are lending 
Soft perfumes, that, sweetly blending, 
Make it ever fresh and n< 


Though o’er slumbering Creation, 

Like embodied adoration, 

Floats fond Music’s revelation, 

That repose, is joy asleep; 

Think not thuB the proud soul straineth 
Toward the goal the mighty gaineth, 
His no eye that, drooping, waneth, 

Life a vigil he must keep. 

’Tis no idle dream he dreameth, 

Idle dream although it seemeth, 

Not like meteor he gflSnnretk, 

Hopeless o’er a dark abyss; 

At its proper worth he rateth 
Shadowy world that he createth, 

On its dim, lone shore he waiteth, 
Culling flowers to garland this. 

Not like streamlet softly flowing, 

Not like river careless going, 

Not like dreamy music throwing 
Poppies o’er a sleeping sea; 

Not like flowor that blooms unheeding, 


Tlioygh the garden sigh for weeding, 
And A.rabHion 3 a vinee ora brooding 

Fetters for the faithful tree. 


Not like hollow, heartless laughter, 
Ringing to the shaken rafter, 

Dying, leaving nothing after, 

Idle, mocking, useless, vain, 

Is the strain the thoughtful waketh; 
No suoh melody he maketh, 

No dull opiate he shaketh 
O’er the weary, aohing brain. 


Giving it the ghost of gladness, 

Lending it an hour of madness, 

And an after age of badness, 

When it wakes to think again ; 

To a purer fount he calleth, 

Where the sparkling spray drop falleth, 
And the deep draught never pallcth, 
Making siok ones whole again. 

There are wrongs that aslc redressing, 
Desert souls that need refreshing, 
Downcast, wasted eyes, confessing 
Every seorct grief to him; 

Eager spirit voices telling 
Where the silent tear is welling, 

From the heart that grief is swelling, 
While Hope’s altar fires burn dim. 


His, the solemn task of proving, 

A 11 the power there is in loving, 

When his heart’s low chords are moving, 
With unstudied melody; 

To the sorrowful -revealing, 

That a tenderness and healing,' 

O’er the wounded soul comes stealing, 

From the tones of sympathy. 

Free, the bondaged soul he maketh, 

He the rusty chain link breaketh, 

And the tyrant’s deep throne quaketh, 

At his still, small earnest voice; 

Far the growing echo soundeth, 

Cheerily the freed one boundeth, 

And the rolling world it roundeth, 

Bidding anxious hearts rejoice. 
Thin-lipped Scorn, with eye quick flashing, 
Stern Remorse his victim lashing, 
Vengeance with his strong arm crashing 
Tower, and fort, and prison down; 

Calm Contempt, that wounds when smiling, 
Reason that withstands beguiling, 
Indignation proudly piling 
Cloud on oloud, about his froWn; 


Truth, with rapid fingers, flying 
O’er the knots of Error’s tying, 

Patient and unwearied, trying 
To unloose the twisted bands ; 

These wait on him, running, serving, 
Strong ones from their purpose swerving, 
Poisoned swords by magic curving 
Backward to the monster’s hands. 


All, weave not the song of pleasure, 
Pouring out, from crowded treasure, 
Words of melody and measure, 

Musioal, and soft, and low; 

Some work out the thoughts that, teeming, 
Set more idle brains to dreaming, 

Doing—striving—not beseeming, 

Telling others where to go. 


Some like starry flakes down falling, 
Where hoarse wind to wind is calling, 
Earth in shroud of white enthralling, 
Lie like snow wreaths on a bower; 
Changing, with a shape elastic, 
Beautiful, with form fantastic, 

Yet with touch, though soft and plastic, 
Withering every tender flower. 

Fain to hush the brooklets flowing, 
Crushing every bud, that, blowing, 

1s a shadowy hope bestowing, 

That the soul shall live once more ; 
Fain to rouse a world to wonder, 
Bidding oaks crush young trees under, 
Loving best the storm wave’s thunder, 
And the torrent’s sullen roar. 


Mourning not tho world’s undoing, 
Folly, wretchedness, and ruin, 
Never with one low prayer suing, 
To the watchful Powers on high; 
Fount of Selfishness unfailing, 
Love and pity unavailing, 

Pouring one perpetual wailing, 
Tired of life, and loth to die. 


If, with brimming bowl and glasses, 
.Down the gullied mountain passes, 

. They might utter dirge-like masses 
O’er dead sorrows all their own. 


Never thus the true heartmoancth, 

N ever thus the pure soul groaneth, 
Though he suffer, still he loaneth 
Half his words to others’ wo ; 

As a holy thing he prizeth 

That strange, thrilling warmth that riseth 

In the breast he ne’er disguiseth, 

When the burning song words flow. 


Conspiracy against Woman’s Rights. —Our 
friend of the Liberty Herald, Philadelphia, thus 
closes an article, taking Mrs. Southworth to task 
for writing, and censuring us for publishing, the 
story about poor Sybil, on the ground that its 
and tendency arc clearly adverse to woman’s 
rights. 

“ If Dr. Bailey had permitted Mrs. Swisshelm 

be heard in replyjto Mrs. Southworth, the rem¬ 
edy would have been most effectual, and all oom- 
plaint would have been removed, if the Era had 
done our women the justice of allowing both 
sides of that cake to be baked brown. But by in¬ 
dicating so decided a favoritism for one of the par¬ 
ties, he has cut himself off from learning directly 
how the better half of his readers in this region 
receive the philosophy which his paper imposes 
upon them, and at the same time thrust upon us 
the duty of preferring the complaint, which 
otherwise, and in any other hands, might look 
like impertinence, and would even be so in ours, 
but that we are constitutionally inoapable of the 
thing.’.’ 

There is a great deal more mischief ii 
friend of the Herald, than modesty. We 
protest most earnestly against this attempt, 
gated, doubtless, by the evil spirit, and made with 
malice aforethought, to lead “the better half’ 
readers (as he styles them) to believe that 
an enemy to woman’s rights. By the way, 
this very phraseology, “ better half, ” bewrays this 
champion of woman. He who recognises the 
equality of mankind and womankind, never thinks 
of paying commonplace compliments to ladies, 
ns if such tribute could be acceptable to t 
He always treats them just like other people. 

The particular fault found with Mrs. South- 
worth is, that she made Sybil too submissive 


Cheer thee, midnight wateher lonely, 
Do no task work dull and dronely, 
Take no guiding star, but only 

Those that shine with steady beam ; 
Let the wandering comet frighten 
Worlds it never can enlighten; 

Be it thine to fix and brighten, 

Joy’s uneasy, restloss gleam. 


Be the sun that shineth ever, 

With a firm and fixed endeavor, 
Hopefully, though dark clouds sever 
Many a dimmed and wasted ray; 
Sparkling on the little fountain, 
Loving flower as well as mountain, 
Never selfish, never counting 
All it doeth day by day. 

Mighty, asking no assistance, 
Glorious in its own existence, 

From the icebergs of resistance 
Making tributaries flow; 

Blessed, as the source of blessing, 
Day from darkest mist expressing, 
Loving—loved ; caressed—caressing, 
Glowing most when others glow. 


Penn Yan, February, 1847. 


wrong doing, the 
and from this it is 
enemy 


ictim of a mere technicality; 
inferred that she must be an 

Alas, for criticism! If we have read the story 
aright, Sybil is a self-relying woman, with all a 
woman’s tenderness, but with all a Christian’s 
firmness, controlling the strongest of all passions 
by a still stronger sense of duty, and sacrificing 
her last hope in life at the dictate of conscience. 
Let us admit that her views of duty were not 
always clear, that her conscience was fastidious, 
still, how can we help acknowledging the nobility 
of regenerated womanhood, in her triumphant 
mastery over her affections ? 

We have no fear that her view of the dootrine 
of divorce will become fashionable; but that her 
example of self-denial, long-suffering, and trust 
in God, may awaken generous resolves in the 
minds of her readers, both of the “better” and 
“worser” half of creation, is by no means ii 
probable. We wonder our Elder-ly friend does 
not find fault with the disparagement done to 
particular sex in these stories. It is too bad 
have men-heroes introduced as mere foils to show 
off the excellences of woman. It looks too much 
like an invasion of our rights, a denial of 
dignities. Shall we not hear our trumpet-tongued 
friend on this grievance 

A word in regard to Mrs. Swisshelm. We 
have great respect for her talents, sympathize 
with her generous self-devotion, and wish her all 
success in her noble enterprise, of publishing 
Anti-Slavery paper; but she did not know the 
writer whose philosophy shfe desired to criticize, 
or her critioism would have been disarmed of its 
severity. There are bruised spirits in this world, 
to whom kind words are as grateful as dew to the 
parched grass. 

U” We commence to-day another sketch from 
the same pen, whioh some of our readers may 
think smaoks too much of the conservatism of 
the medical craft, but which we think 
heavy blow at a prevalent and most destructive 


From the New York Herald. 

FROM VENEZUELA. 


There have been some terrible scenes enacted 
at Caraccas. The Venezuelan Congress met on 
the 24th ultimo, was overwhelmed by the popu¬ 
lace, set on, it is said, by the President, and sev¬ 
eral of the members horrihly massacred. It was 
expected that a revolution would immediately 
break out throughout the Republic. 

Wo have received several accounts of the 
scenes, one of whioh we annex: 

Caraccas, January 27, 1848. 

I herewith send you a hasty sketch of the pres¬ 
ent, state of this city. 

About one year ago, General Monargs 
placed in the Presidential chair, by the party 
called Oligarquis; the choice was a forlorn hope 
at the time, as he was the only person to oppose 
the candidate of the Liberal party. On-the ar¬ 
rival of the President elect at La Guayra, Gen¬ 
eral Paez met him on terms of friendship, (al¬ 
though many years of disgusto had existed be¬ 
tween them,) and, after a cordial embrace, came 
up to Caraccas. Paez used his influence and ad¬ 
vice to form the cabinet with some of our best cit¬ 
izens. The Government started quietly, and con¬ 
fidence and hope animated the public. A few 
short weeks put an end to our expectations; sev¬ 
eral of the cabinet retired in disgust, and the 
President kept the breach widening, by the ap¬ 
pointment of a number of offenders against the 
former Government. Many influential men, and 
among them General Flores, endeavored to heal 
the breach. Meetings were held ; remonstrances 
and threats from the press poured forth in vol¬ 
umes ; finally, it was determined to impeach the 
President before the Congress about to meet. 

On the opening of Congress, serious disorder 
commenced between several members; high words 
drew a great crowd; daggers were drawn, and, it 
is said, a member from the city (Hon. Hemere- 
gildo Garcia) stabbed a member from Maracaibo, 
(Hon. Antonio Salas.) The scene which ensued 
was terrific; those that could, fled; and, when 
the alarm reached the street, the citizens fled 
terror. A body of soldiers rushed in front of the 
hall, firing several volleys indiscriminately into 
the windows. Several members reached the door, 
and were cut down like dogs. The wounded mem¬ 
ber, bleeding, was not recognised by the soldiers; 
they fell on him; his left cheek and ear were shot 
away; a severe cut over the head, and his head 
nearly severed from his body, and terribly 
gled with bayonets. The Hon Julian Ga. % ._, 
of Caraccas, was shot through the head, the ball 
entering at one ear and passing out at the other; 
all the fingers on the left hand out off, and six¬ 
teen wounds in other parts of the body. The 
Hon. Juan Garcia had a sword run through his 
body, and fell dead. Colonel Smith was badly 
wounded with a bayonet; several others killed, 
and some wounded. The whole square was soon 
surrounded by the troops, and the honorable 
members were made prisoners. The crowd rush¬ 
ed into the hall, destroying the furniture, and 
cutting to pieces a large portrait of Bolivar. In 
half an hour, thousands of vagabonds were para¬ 
ding the streets with all kinds of weapons; every 
house was instantly closed; all the foreigners 
who had flags, unfurled them for protection 
none but those who happened to be out, were in 
tho streets; every few minutes, the harsh chal¬ 
lenge, yum viva, or the rush of cavalry, broke on 
the ear; night soon closed in darkness, and a 
death-like stillness prevailed during the night. 

On the morning of the 25th the citizens crept 
onutiously out. About noon the dead were in¬ 
terred without ceremony. At one o’clock the 
members were escorted to the hall, and compelled 


pass, per force, several resolutions. A bando 
was proclaimed, requesting the citizens to resume 
their business, with an assuranoe of protection. 

On the 26th the members met again, the Presi¬ 
dent and his gpards being in the hall with the 
members, while several resolutions were passed, 
exonerating the Executive from all oensure, and 
a general amnesty proclaimed. 

in the mean time the first day’s butchery 
spreading to the interior, and the question is 
asked, in an under-tone, “Will General Paez 


come?” All eyes are now towards the plains. If 
the great chief comes with two or three thousand 
Llanaros, and the soldiers have courage enough 
to face their swift horses and* sharp lanecs.we 
shall have some bloody work among us. The 
President is now raising 1,000 horsemen. A few 
days must determine. 


THIRTIETH CONGRESS- 


FIRST SESSION. 


Mr. Adams having been suddenly taken ill on 
the 21st, the House adjourned, immediately, and, 
after the reading of the Journal, every day there¬ 
after until Thursday, the 24th, when his death 
announced by the Speaker, and several ap¬ 
propriate addresses made. It then adjourned till 
Saturday, the 26th, when his obsequies took 
place in the hall of the House, so that no ses- 

on for business was held till Monday, the 28th. • 

The Senate also adjourned on the 21st, on 
the announcement of Mr. Adams’s illness, and 
in the 22d. On the 23d, it received a mes¬ 
sage from the President, containing the treaty of 
peace; on the 24th, it transacted unimporfant 
business, until the message from the House an¬ 
nouncing Mr. Adams’s death, when, after listen¬ 
ing to appropriate addresses, it adjourned to meet 
on Saturday, in attendance on the funeral. So 
that it was not fully engaged in business till Mon¬ 
day, the 28th. 

For the proceedings in relation to the death of 
Mr. Adams, see our first page. 

February 23. 

Senate. —Mr. Allen rose to submit a 
resolutions, when a message was received from 
the President of the United States. 

Mr. Sevier immediately moved to go into Execu¬ 
tive session, but Mr. Allen claimed the floor, 
stating that he had given way only for the re¬ 
ception of the message. 

Mr. Sevier intimated, with some warmth, that, 
if the resolutions would not lead to discussion, he 
would withdraw his proposition for the purpose 
of allowing them to be submitted. 

The first resolution requests information of the 
President, whether an armistice has been con 
eluded, in Mexico, and if so, by what authority. 

The second proposes to instruct the Committee 
on the Judiciary to inquire whether, in addition 
to the law of 1799, prohibiting any unauthorized 
citizen of the United States from negotiating 
corresponding with a foreign Government, cf 
cerning matters in controversy between it and 
this Government, under severe penalties, any fur¬ 
ther legislation be necessary, to prevent the ac¬ 
tion of such unauthorized persons. 

The third and fourth resolutions propose the 
repeal of the 40th rule, which requires all Exec¬ 
utive business in the Senate to be attended to, 
with closed doors, and the removal of the injunc¬ 
tion of secrecy from all Executive proceedings 
hitherto. 

The Senate then went into Executive 
and, after an hour spent therein, the doors were 
opened, and it proceeded to the consideration of 
the morning business. 

Mr. Cass, from the Committee on Military Af¬ 
fairs, submitted the testimony, taken before the 
committee, in relation to the claims upon the Gov¬ 
ernment by citizens of California, arising out of 
our military operations in that country. Twenty 
thousand extra copies were ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Cass gave notice that he would call up the 
Ten Regiment Bill to-morrow, at 1 o’clook, and 
he hoped the Senate would be prepared 
upon it without delay. A brief debate hereupon 
arose, in which Mr. Cass let it be understood, that 
the chief reason for urging this measure 
was, that the Mexican Congress might see that 
there was no relaxation in our military efforts. 

The Senate adjourned. 

February 24. 

Senate. —After the presentation of resolutions, 
reports of committees, &c., the first resolution of 
Mr..Allen’s series was taken up. Mr. Sevier 
moved to lay it upon the table. The motion fail¬ 
ing, Mr. Sevier was amazed, and said he should 
feel compelled to ask the yeas and nays on the 
resolution. 

They were ordered, and the resolution was 
passed—yeas 41, nays 9. The second resolution 
was then taken up and adopted without a count. 

The following resolutions, submitted by Mr. 
Baldwin, were read: 


301.24 


Resolved, That if any territory shall hereafter 
be acquired by the United States, or annexed 
thereto, the act by which said territory is acquir¬ 
ed or annexed, whatever such act may be, should 
contain an unalterable fundamental article or 
provision, whereby slavery or involuntary servi¬ 
tude, except as punishment for crime, shall be 
forever excluded from the territory acquired or 
annexed. 

Resolved, That in any cession of territory that 
may be acquired as the result of the war with 
Mexico, the desire of that Republic, expressed by 
her commissioners in their negotiation with Mr. 
Trist, to provide for the protection of the inhab¬ 
itants of the ceded territory against the introduc¬ 
tion of the system of human slavery therein, by a 
stipulation to that effect, in any treaty that may 
be made, cannot, consistently with tho rights of 
those inhabitants, or with the principles of justice 
and liberty which have been proclaimed to the 
world as the basis of our institutions, be disre¬ 
garded or denied. 

Mr. RuBk, of Texas, moved to lay them upon 
the table. They were of too exciting a nature 
for the present occasion. . 

Mr. Baldwin had no objections that they should 
be laid over informally, but if the motion was in¬ 
tended to dispose of them finally, he would de¬ 
mand the yeas and nays. 

A general disposition was here manifested to 
lay them over informally, but Mr. Foote,' of Mis¬ 
sissippi, said he should move to lay them on the 
table. Mr. Baldwin adverted to the usage of the 
Senate, in allowing the introduction of resolutions 
of a directly opposite character, and the courtesy 
uniformly extended to members dcsirihg to speak 
upon .them. Mr. Foote, with great abruptness, 
remarked, that it was no question of courtesy. 

Mr. Bagby, of Alabama, said that there" had 
been an understanding between the gentleman 
and himself, that on some future day, to be agreed 
on after the disposal 'of the Ten Regiment Bill, 
the subject of the resolutions should be called up 
and discussed by them both, he (Mr. Bagby) hav¬ 
ing introduced counter resolutions. 


This being resolution day, the States were call¬ 
ed upon for resolutions. 

Mr. Hall, of New York, moved the following 
preamble and resolution: 

Whereas there has been presented to this 
House, and referred to the Committee on the Ju¬ 
diciary, a petition of Alexander Hunter, Esq, 
marshal of the District of Columbia, praying for 
the settlement and payment of an account against 
the United States, for the commitment, feeding, 
and releasement of persons claimed as slaves or 
fugitives from service, and committed as such to 
the custody of the said marshal in the jail of the 
United States in the District of .Columbia; which 
account extends through several years, and con¬ 
sists of about two hundred items, amounting, in 
the aggregate, to $5,361.60; and whereas it ap¬ 
pears by the said account that one Moses Thorn¬ 
ton was kept in said jail for the space of twelve 
hundred and forty days, for which such marshal 
has charged the United States - - $421.60 

That 4 persons, designated as “ Meade’s 
negroes,” were kept in said jail five 
hundred and eighty-five days each, for 
which said marshal has charged the 

United States. 795.60 

And had been before kept in said jail 
over fifty days each, for which said 
marshal has charged the United States 70.28 
That 8 persons, designated as “ Buck¬ 
ner’s negroes,” were kept in said jail 
four hundred and sixty-two days each, 
for which said marshal has charged 
the United States - - - - 1,336.64 

That William Burrows and Joseph 
Armstrong were kept in said jail four 
hundred and forty-three day s each, for 
which such marshal has charged the 

United States. 

That Sarah A. Robinson was kept in 
such jail four hundred and twenty-one 
days, for which' said marshal has 
charged the United States - - 143.14 

That Peyton Harris was kept in said 
jail three hundred and twenty-one 
days, for which such marshal has 
charged the United States - - 109.14 

And that 5 several persons, the cause of 
whose commitment is stated in said 
account to be a petition for freedom, 
were kept in said jail for one hundred 
and eleven,'one hundred and seventy- 
two, two hundred and thirty-two, three 
hundred and seventy-one, and three 
hundred and seventy-one days, re¬ 
spectively, for which said marshal has 
charged the United States - - 437.38 

And whereas it is claimed and alleged, by or on 
Imbalf of the said marshal, that the commitment 
and detention of said persons claimed to be slaves 
was authorized and required by the laws of the 
United States, and was under and by virtue of 
warrants, orders, or process of courts or magis¬ 
trates of the United States within the District of 
Columbia, and that the United States are there¬ 
fore bound to pay the sqjd account; and whereas 
it is supposed that the said commitments and de¬ 
tentions were authorized by the act of Congress 
entitled “ An act for establishing the temporary 
and permanent seat of the Government of the 
United States,” passed July 16, 1790, by which it 
was provided that the laws of the States within 
the District accepted for the permanent seat of 
the Government of the United States should not 
be affected by such acceptance until the time fix¬ 
ed for the removal of the Government thereto, 
“and until Congress shall otherwise by law pro¬ 
vide,” and the act of Congress entitled “An act 
concerning the District of Columbia,” passed 
February 27, 1801, by which it is enacted “that 
the laws of the State of Virginia, as they now ex¬ 
ist, shall be and continue in force in that part of 
the District ,of Columbia which was ceded by said 
State to the United States, and by them accepted, 
as the permanent seat of Government; and that 
the laws of the State of Maryland, as they now ex¬ 
ist, shall be and continue in force in that part of 
the said District which was ceded by that State 
to the United States, and by them accepted, as 
aforesaid;” and that the justices of the peace ap¬ 
pointed in said District by the President of the 
United States “shall, in all matters, civil and 
criminal, and in whatever relates to the conser¬ 
vation of the peace, have all the powers vested in 
and shall perform all the duties required of jus¬ 
tices of the peace as individual magistrates by 
the laws before continued in force in those parts 
of said District for which they shall have been 
respectively appointed;” and whereas such com¬ 
mitments and detentions can only be authorized 
under the said acts of Congress or son 
or acts of Congress authorizing the 
whereas the use of the public jail of the United 
States within the District of Columbia, (while 
owned and controlled by the United States, and 
maintained at their expense,) for the detention 
and safe-keeping of persons claimed as slaves or 
fugitives from service, is not required for the full 
and perfect maintenance of the compromises of the 
Constitution; and whereas the further use for 
the purposes aforesaid of the public jail of the ter¬ 
ritory in which Congress has by the Constitution 
the express power of exclusive legislation, is no 
interference with the domestic institutions of the 
States, more especially if the right of re-capture, 
by the master or his agent, is left to act with full 
force upon the runaway slave or fugitive from 
service, and such use is repugnant to the feelings 
of a large majority of the people of the United 
States: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary 
be, and they are hereby, directed to report to this 
House, with all convenient speed, a bill repealing 
all laws of Congress, and abrogating, so far as 
they are operative or in force in the District of 
C olumbia, all laws of the State of Maryland which 
authorize or require the courts, officers, or magis¬ 
trates of the United States, or of the said district 
within the District of Columbia, to issue process 
for arrest or commit to the jail of the said Dis¬ 
trict any runaway or other slave or fugitive from 
service, or colored person claimed as such, except 
on due complaint and proof of, or on a conviction for 
some crime or misdemeanor, the commission of 
which by any free white person would authorize 
in the same manner the arrest, commitment, and 
detention of such white person in like manner 
charged with or convicted th ereof. 

Mr. Hall moved the previous question. 

After inquiries by Mr. McKay and Mr. Cum¬ 
mins, the question on seconding the previous ques¬ 
tion was put, and the House refused to second the 
previous question. The resolution accordingly 


nell. Hale, Nathan K. Hall, Hammons, James 
G. Hampton, Moses Hampton, Henry, Elias B. 
Holmes, John W. Houston, Hubbard, Hudson, 
Hunt, Irvin, Jenkins, James H. Johnson, Kel¬ 
logg, Daniel P. King, Lahrn, William T. Law¬ 
rence, Sidney Lawrence, Leffier, Lincoln, Mc¬ 
Clelland, Mcllvaine, Marsh, Marvin, Morris, 
Mullin, Nelson, Nes, Newell, Palfrey, Peaslee, 
Peck, Pollock, Putnam, Reynolds, Julius Rock¬ 
well, John A. Rockwell, Root, Rurnsey, St. John, 
Schenck, Sherrill, Silvester, Slingerland, Caleb 
B. Smith, Truman Smith, Starkweather, An¬ 
drew Stewart, Charles E. Stuart, Strohm, Tall- 
madge, Taylor, Richard W. Thompson. William 
Thompson, Thurston, Van Dyke, Vinton, War- 
—in, Wentworth, White, Wilmot, Wilson—92. 

So the resolution was laid on the table. 

The House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole 


the bill to supply tlTe deficiencies 
in the appropriations for the service of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1848. 

A debate of much importance, though scarcely 
connected with the merits of the bill, sprung up, I 
in which Messrs. Ingersoll, Schenck, Sawyer, Gid- 
dings, and Henley, participated. It was chiefly 
partisan in its character, and served to bring out 
of members in relation to the Presiden¬ 
tial question. We regret that we have not room 
for it this week; but the substance of it will be 
given in our next. 

The Committee rose, and the House adjourned. 

February 29. 

Senate. —The remaining resolutions introduced 
by Mr. Allen, repealing the rule which requires 
that Executive business be transacted with closed 
doors, and removing the injunction of secrecy 
from Executive business heretofore transacted, 
ere laid upon the table. 

Numerous anti-war and anti-slavery petitions 
ere presented by Mr. Hale, whioh were disposed 
’ in the usual way. 

At an early hour, the Senate, on motion of Mr. 
Sevier, went into Executive session. 

House. —The House to-day was occupied for 
the most part in tho reception of reports from 


Mr. Rusk deprecated the discussion, as likely to 
shake the Republic to its centre. 

There seemed to be a general acquiescence in 
the proposition to lay the resolutions informally 
upon the table, when 

Mr. Allen, of Ohio, said he should move to lay 
them on the table, and all such resolutions, come 
from what quarter they might, now and forever. 

The question was taken by yeas and nays, with 
the following result: 

Yeas —Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Bad- 


rEAS—lviessrs. .alien, asniey, atenison, naa- 
;er, Bell, Benton, Berrien, Bradbury, Breese, 
Bright, Butler, Calhoun, Cameron, Cass, Clarke, 


Clayton, Davis of Mississippi, Dickinson, Doug¬ 
lass, Downs, Foote, Hannegan, Houston, Hunter, 
Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of Georgia, Lew¬ 
is, Mangum, Mason, Moor, Pearce, Rusk, Sevier, 
Sturgeon, and Turney—35. 

Nays— Messrs. Bagby, Baldwin, Corwin, Da¬ 
vis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dix, Greene, Mil¬ 
ler, Niles, Spruance, and Upham—11. 


February 28. 

Senate. —The morning hour was chiefly occu¬ 
pied in a characteristic conversation, amounting to 
nothing, between Messrs. Foote and Yulee, in re¬ 
lation to some remark of the former about the 
quotations of the latter. It was cut short by a 
motion of Mr. Sevier to go into Executive session. 

The Senate continued in this session until near 
4 o’clock, when it adjourned. 

House. —A bill, introduced by C. J. Ingersoll, 
was passed, extending the franking privilege to 
the widow of John Gumcy Adams during her 
life; and a resolution was adopted, ordering 20,000 
copies of the addresses on the occasion of Mr. Ad¬ 
ams’s death to be printed. 

Mr. Pilsbury presented resolutions of the Le¬ 
gislature of Texas, against the relinquishment of 
any of the States or provinces of Mexico, and 
against the prohibition of slavery in any new ter¬ 
ritory acquired from that country. Referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 




On motion of Mr. Gott, 

Resolved, That_ the Committee on Public Ex¬ 
penditures be instructed to ascertain and report 
to this House the expenses of the war with Mex¬ 
ico, giving the items of such expenses as far as 
practicable. 

Mr. Putnam moved the following preamble and 
resolution: 

Whereas, in the settlement of the difficulties 
pending between this country and Mexico, terri¬ 
tory may be acquired in which slavery does not 
now exist; and whereas Congress, in the organi¬ 
zation of a Territorial Government, at an early 
period 1 of our political history, established a prin¬ 
ciple worthy of .imitation in all future time, for¬ 
bidding the existence of slavery in free territory 
Therefore, 

Resolved, That in any territory which may be 
acquired from Mexico, over which shall be estab¬ 
lished Territorial Governments, slavery or in¬ 
voluntary servitude, except as a punishment for 
crime, whereof the party shall have been duly 
convicted, should be forever prohibited ; and that, 
in any act or resolution establishing such Govern¬ 
ments, a fundamental provision ought to be in¬ 
serted to that effect. 

Mr. P. moved the previous question. 

Mr. Brodhead moved to lay the resolution 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was decided by 
yeas and nays. 

After the roil was called through, Mr. C. J. In¬ 
gersoll rose and asked leave to vote. Mr. I. said 
he was not within the bar when his name 
called; but came in before the following name 
called. Mr. I. said, if allowed to vote, he would 
vote aye. His vote was not received. 

Mr. Murphy rose and said he was not within 
the bar when his name was called, but he asked 
leave to vote. It being objected to— 

Mr. C. J. Ingersoll moved to suspend the rules, 
to allow Mr. Murphy and himself to vote. Dis¬ 
agreed to. 

The result was then announced, as follows 

Yeas —Messrs. Green A.dams, Atkinson, Bar¬ 
ringer, Barrow, Bayly, Bedinger, Birdsall, Black, 
Bocock. Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd, Boyden, Brodhead, 
Charles Brown, Albert G. Brown, Burt, Cabell, 
Cathcart, Chase, Clapp, Franklin Clark, Beverly 
L. Clark, Clingman, Howell Cobb, Williamson 
R. W. Cobb, Cocke, Crisfield. Crozier,Daniel, 
Dickinson, Donnell, Garnett Duncan, Feather- 
ston, Ficklin, French, Fulton, Gaines, Gayle, 
Gentry, Goggin, Green, Willard P. Hall, Haral¬ 
son, Harris, Haskell, Flenley, Hill, Hilliard, Isaac 
E. Holmes, George S. Houston, Inge, Iverson, 
Jackson, Jamieson, Andrew Johnson. Robert W. 
Johnson, Geo. W. Jones, JohnW. Jones, Kauf¬ 
man, Kennon, Tho. Butler King, La Sere, Levin, 
Ligon, Lord, Lumpkin, Maclay, McClernand, 
McKay, McLane, Mann, Miller, Morehead, 
Morse, Outlaw, Pendleton, Pettit, Peyton, Phelps, 
Pilsbury, Preston, Richardson, Richey, Robinson, 
Roman, Sawyer, Shepperd, Simpson, Sims, Robert 
Smith, Stanton, Stephens, Thibodeaux, Thomas, 
Tompkins, John B. Thompson, Robert A. Thomp¬ 
son, Toombs, Turner, Venable, Wick, Williams, 
Wiley, Woodward—105. 

Nays— Messrs. Abbott, Ashmun, Bingham, 
Brady, Butler, Canby, Collamer, Collins, Con¬ 
ger, Cranston, Crowell, Cummins, Dickey, Dixon, 
Dner, Daniel Duncan, Dunn, Eckert, Edwards, 
Embree, Nathan Evans, Faran, Family, Fisher, 
Freedley, Fries, Giddings, Gott, Gregory, Grin- 


,t the truth on this point, one of our most 
influential citizens, a few years ago, visited the 
alms house, and obtained a list of the average 
number of white and the average number of col¬ 
ored inmates. He then ascertained, from the pub¬ 
lic documents, the amount of poor tax paid by 
the colored people of the county, and it appeared 
that this poor tax was considerably above tho 
amount required to support the average number 
of colored persons in the alms house. To the 
shame, then, of their calumniators, be it recorded, 
that the colored people of Philadelphia do not 
cost the county a cent for the support of their 
poor ; nay, more—that they actually pay for the 
support of the whites ! I have not made any re- 
oent investigations touching this point, but feel 
confident that the mass is improving from year to 
year, and that if every obstacle erected by law or 
by prejudice was removed, the mass would, in a 
few years, compare in no way unfavorably with 
mss of the white citizens. 

Yours, &c., Gold Pen. 


SUPREME COURT. 


February 22.—No. 38. Nelson F. Shelton, ap¬ 
pellant, vs. Tiffin & Perry. Argument continued 
by Mr. Crittenden for the appellees, and by Mr. 
Jones for the appellant. 

February 23.—No. 38. Nelson F. Shelton, ap¬ 
pellant, vs. Tiffin & Perry. Argument concluded 
by Mr. Jones for the appellant. 

No. 39. Theodore Lewis et al., appellants, vs. 
John Baird et al. Argument commenced by Mr. 
Ewing for the appellants. 

February 24.—Court adjourned, on account of 
the death of Mr. Adams. 


February 25.—Samuel F. Butterworth, Esq., of 
New York, was admitted an attorney and coun¬ 
sellor of this Court. 

No. 30. John D. Bowling as. Jilson P. Harrison. 

: error to the Circuit Court of the United States 
for the southern district of Mississippi. Mr. Jus- 
tice Grier delivered the opinion of this Court, af¬ 
firming the judgment of the said Circuit Court" 

" is cause, with costs. 

No. 85. The heirs of C. & M. De Armas, vs. ti_ 

United States. Appeal from the District Court 
of the United States for Louisiana. Mr. Chief 
Justice Taney delivered the opinion of this 
Court, dismissing this appeal for want of jurisdic- 


No. 3 


. Theodore Lewis et al., appellants, vs. 


February 28.—No. 113. Thomas Davis to. Wil¬ 
liam M. Tileston & Co. Appeal from District 
Court United States, Mississippi. Mr. Justice 
Woodbury .delivered the opinion of this Court, 
reversing the decree of the said District Court, 
and remanding the cause, to be proceeded with in 
conformity to the opinion of this Court. 

NoJ39. Theodore Lewis .et al., appellants, vs. 
.Tohn*Baird et al. Argument continued by Mi 
Stanbery for the appellees. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ERA. 
FROM NEW YORK. 


FROM DELAWARE. 


Henry Clay's Visit to Philadelphia—Scenes on the 
Rome—Probable Object of his Visit—The Anti- 
Slavery Movement in Delaware—Plan of Operations 
in view—Signs of Progress—Good News from 
Maryland—An Anti-Slavery Petition from Cedi 
county—The Milford Bard, fyc. 

Wilmington, Del., February 27,1848.' 
To the Editor of the National Era : 

In response to the invitation of the friends of 
Freedom in this State, of which I spoke in my 
lost letter from Baltimore, I came to this city on 
Thursday morning. That being the day fixed 
for Henry Clay’s progress from Baltimore to 
Philadelphia, we had a rare time of it, as you will 
naturally infer. The oars were crowded to great 
excess by legitimate passengers; but, in addition, 
there, wasa perfect “jam” of Baltimoreans at the 
start. Plaving been disappointed in seeing the 
"great embodiment” at the Pratt street depot, 
they held on until they reached the President 
street depot, whither Mr. Clay had quietly gone, 
for the purpose of avoiding the multitude, as 
much as possible. From that point to this, at 
every stopping-place, the people were assembled 
from miles around, to get a peep at the object of 
attraction. As usual, there was a considerable 
sprinkling of ladies in each assemblage. On the 
steamboat, while crossing the Susquohannah, the 
scene was exciting to intensity. There was, in¬ 
deed, such a rush of office-seekers, and othef 
“friends,” and suoh a squeeze of women—some 
of whom were presenting him the first flowers of 
spring in the shape of bouquets, others the first 
fruits of wedlock, in the shape of “ fine hearty 
boys” and “sweet little girls”—that it was al¬ 
most impossible to get a resting-placo on the boat. 
Mr. Clay, through all these trying scenes, bore 
himself like “ a hero in the strife,” and acted his 
part in a way suffioient to convince everybody 
that, in the elegant language of his miniature 
speech in Baltimore, he is indeed “ the same old 
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Convention at Utica—Determination of the Democrat¬ 
ic Party in New York. 

5S* The following letter is from a distinguish¬ 
ed member of the Demoeraticparty inNew York: 

Utica, February 16, 1848. 

My Dear Sir: I revived your kind note to¬ 
day, but owing to constant employment, and the 
necessity of an early return home, prevented my 
complying, except in a very imperfect, manner. 1 
had some fears, when the Convention first assem¬ 
bled, of its stability and firmness in the defence of 
the great ordinance of liberty. But when the ad¬ 
dress was read, its vindication of our position and 
principles was most triumphant, and its every sen¬ 
tence was received by such a response as made the 
house tremble ; and if it could have been heard 
by poor, blind, and infatuated doughfaces, who are 
crawling at the foot of the Slave Power, begging 
to perform its disgraceful and inhuman behests, 
for the sake of its smiles and favors, they would 
have called for the mountains to fall upon them 
and hide them. The address was followed by 
some brief speeches, in support of the same prin¬ 
ciple, which were received with the same enthu¬ 
siastic approval. Judging from these indications, 
as well as the general tone and sentiment of the 
delegates in their familiar intercourse, I feel per¬ 
suaded that the Convention assembled this day, 
and the radical Democracy of New York which it 
represents, will defend and maintain the cause of 
human freedom. They scorn the threats and de¬ 
nunciations of the South—they despise the mis¬ 
erable dupes who sell themselves for paltry office, 
and turn traitors to the cause of liberty—Cass! 
Buchanan, Dallas, and Woodbury, shame! 1 
blush at these names. Onoe the North entertain¬ 
ed some respect for them, but now that respect is 
changed into a feeling of loathing and contempt. 


I do not believe that either of them could obtain 
one-fourth of the Democratic votes in this State, 
if they were regularly nominated. Party feeling 
and party attachment could not save them; the 
curse of slavery will hang upon their skirts while 
they live, and leave them an undesirable fame 
when they die. 

New York is firm as a rock, and will shatter 
the puny crafts in which office-hunters are coast¬ 
ing her borders under the black flag of Slavery. 

Yours, &c. 


FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


Philadelphia, January 27, 1848. 

Dear Sir : There is perhaps no saying more 
common at the South than this, that the slaves are 
better off than the free negroes of the North. 
Then we are referred especially to Philadelphia, 
and told to visit South Shippen and Small streets. 
Well, I have visited all of them, and know that 
they contain many abodes both of degradation 
and wretchedness, that are at the Bame time dis¬ 
gusting and heart-rending. But let me now tell 
the whole truth, and then judge whether or not 
slavery can derive any support from the condition 
of the colored population of Philadelphia. 

In the first place i the great majority of the col¬ 
ored people do not reside in the streets referred 
to, or in any other streets that have a blemished 
name. But they are scattered all over the city 
and distriots, and, so fafr as regards the choice of 
houses, they intermingle pretty thoroughly with 
the whites. Some of their slanderers would no 
doubt he glad to have them all colonized into cer¬ 
tain ill-famed streets; but the colored people, 
generally, are too wise for that. It is very true, 
the streets referred to there are, for a few 


squares, a great many' colored persons. These, 
however, are as nothing, compared with the mass; 
and even many of these choose these jffrqets be¬ 
cause of the cheapness of the rents. 

Secondly. There are as many, or nearly as many, 
degraded whites in all the ill-famed streets, as 
there are blaoks; and this, too, notwithstanding 
the vastly superior advantages which the whites 


A delegation of Philadelphians met Mr. Clay 
here, and composed a regular escort to that city, 
where, it was stated, he was to become the private 
guest of Mayor Swift. By the bye, iB this not 
strange arrangement, seeing that Mr. Swift n 
only presided at the late Philadelphia Taylor 
meeting, but wrote a most decided Taylor letter to 
the New York eonvooation! "’Are we to conolude 
from this, that the chief object of his present 
visit to the former plaoo, or, rather, of the invita¬ 
tion, is to make some such arrangement as shall 
get Mr. Clay from the traok Presidential ? Real¬ 
ly it has that appearance to me, whatever is ac¬ 
tually in the wind. Look out, therefore, for some 
new turn of tho political lottery wheel, as the 
probable sequel of these mysterious movements 
of those who pull the wires of party. 

The first of the series of Anti-Slavery i 
ings arranged for me in this State, took place in 
this city, on Friday evening. The listeners were 
attentive and orderly. There were two or three 
rather disorderly-looking persons present, but 
they did not make any annoying demonstration, 
and all went off quietly and gratifyingly. The 
same may be said of the business meeting of the 
Delaware Anti-Slavery Society, which took place 
on the afternoon of the same day, under the 
presidency of Benjamin Webb. At this meeting, 
a well-written and comprehensive annual report 
was read by James B. Brooke, the principal editor 
of the Delaware Abolitionist, and adopted, after 
interesting discussion, which was participated 
by the President, Rev. Mr. Patterson of the Bap¬ 
tist church, Thomas Garrett, 'William Webb, 
Charles Canby, Pennook Pusey, James Fulton, 
and others. There was no discord, such as too 
frequently marks the proceedings of such bodies, 
bnt much accord and harmony of feeling, as it 
greatly pleases me to report. Subsequently a 
series of resolutions were adopted, embracing 
the following topics’; the influence of slavery on 
the physical, intellectual, and moral interests of 
Delaware, and the proper means for promoting ii 
abolition; slavery-extension; the Mexican wa 
and its objects; thanks to faithful National Rep¬ 
resentatives; the death and services of John 
Guincy Adams, &e. In these resolutions, an ad¬ 
dress to tho people of Delaware was provided 
for; also, petitions to the next Legislature of the 
State, for a law of emancipation, and to Congress, 
for the sustainment of the just principle of the 
Wilmot Proviso. 

On Saturday evening I addressed another me 
ing of the citizens, convened without respect 
parties or seots, to consult upon the true interests 
of Delaware. I was glad to find, among my audi¬ 
tors, a fair proportion of mechanics fresh from 
their workshops, willing to hear the truth and to 
act upon it, as I hope. It is this class who are to be 
peculiarly benefited by emancipation, through its 
influence upon population and general enterprise; 
and, depend upon it, if they can onoe be aroused 
to a lively apprehension and acceptation of the 
truth ; all will be well; for, to say nothing of the 
working classes elsewhere, the voices of the mass¬ 
es of this city, if once heard in concert, would be 
amply sufficient to give the precious boon of free¬ 
dom to the slave—and, in blessing him, to confer 
advantages upon his master, far overbalancing 
any present good he may suppose to be derivable 
from slavery. 

But I hope to find men of other classes, pre¬ 
pared for action on this vital subject; and, in this 
confidence, I am to start, in a few days, to fill 
some appointments made for me among the agri¬ 
cultural classes. It is my intention to go from 
point to point—speaking publicly where meetings 
are procurable; and where the people may not 
be willing to come to me, to go to them, and talk 
with them at their quiet firesides. In this way l 
hope to get the ear of some of the more influen¬ 
tial of the slaveholders. As a slaveholder’s son, 
whose relatives are all identified with the system’ 
it oannot be that they will wholly reject my ap¬ 
peals to their reason and their consciousness. 1 
believe that our friend Vaughan, of tLe Louisville 
Examiner, is right in defending the majority of 
slaveholders from the imputation, so often cast 
upon them, of utter selfishness and unreasonable¬ 
ness. At any rate, I am resolved to make the 

I have good and cheering news from the State 
of my adoption. A gentleman from the neighbor¬ 
hood informs me that a petition has gone down to 
the Legislature of Maryland, from Cecil county, 
praying the abolition of slavery, and that it bears 
the signatures of thirty-two citizens of that county, 
which were obtained in ten hours’ It is to be 
hoped that the delegate to whom it has been in¬ 
trusted may not be found shrinking from the clear 
duty of presenting it, and procuring for it a re¬ 
spectful consideration. If so, the effect of this 
“ opening wedge” cannot be otherwise than favor¬ 
able in the end. Let ns, therefore, take courage. 

Among the acquaintances I have met with here 
is the famous Milford Bard. As it will be an in¬ 
teresting item for your Baltimore readers, among 
whom he lived so long, permit me to inform them 
that be has abstained from to him the peculiarly 
“damning bowl,” for some months, and looks 
much improved by the change. Fie is engaged 
as the literary editor of the Blue Hen's Chicken, 
the largest circulating paper here, where he is 
usefully employed. His rare genius for sculp¬ 
ture is now being displayed'on an Infant Jesus, in 
Italian marble. It is about half finished, and its 
gradually unfolding proportions are attracting 
much attention from the lovers of the beautiful. 

J. E.S. ■ 


have enjoyed. The miserable apologies for _ ( 
women, and ohildren, which many of the low 
Irish present, in all these streets, completely put 
in the distance the black man, even as pictured 
by his calumniators. Then, also, all these streets 
are the abodes of wretched women—some even 
from steady New England—who, having sold their 
birthright, are now destitute of everything which 
can minister comfort either to the body or the 
mind, and are compelled, from their poverty and 
worthlessness, to live in streets where rents are 
nearly as low as the characters of the tenants. 

_ Thirdly. The official documents show that, not¬ 
withstanding all their disabilities, the colored 
people of Philadelphia not only support all 
their own poor, but actually pay considerable 
towards the support of the poor whites. To ar- 
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VII. 


SLAVERY CONSIDERED AS A WRONG. 
[concluded.] 

I am now to speak of slavery considered as a 
wrong, an off'onoe against the natural and eternal 
laws of God. You all know it is wrong—a crime 
against humanity, a sin before Almighty God. 
The great men who call slavery right and just, 
do they not know bettor ? The little and humble 
men who listen to their speech, do not we all 
know better ? yes,' we all know that slavery is a 
sin before God—is the union of many Bins. On 
this theme I will say but a word. 

The Roman code declares liberty the natural 
estate of man, but calls slavery an institution of 
positive law, by which one man is made subject to 
another, contrary to nature. By the Hebrew law 
it was a capital offence to steal a man and sell him, 
or hold him as a slave. 

Now, if that doctrine be true which the Ameri¬ 
can People once solemnly deolared self-evident— 1 
that all men are created with equal rights—then 
every Blave in the United States is stolen. Then 
slavery is a continual and aggravated theft. It 
matters not that the slave's mother was Btolen be¬ 
fore. To take the child of a slave must be theft as 
much as to take the child of a freeman; it is 
stealing mankind. He that murders a child has 
no defence in the fact that he first murdered the 


When we hear that the Emperor of Russia or 
Austria, for some political opinion, shuts a man 
in the Spielberg, or sends him to Siberia, for life, 
we pity the victim of such despotic power, think¬ 
ing his natural rights debarred. But the defence 
is, that the man had shown himself dangerous to 
the welfare of the State, and so had justly for¬ 
feited his rights. When we reduce a'man to » 
slave, making him a thing, we can plead no ex¬ 
tenuation of the offence. The slave is only 
“guilty of a skin not oolored like our own”— 
guilty of the misfortune to be weak and unpro¬ 
tected. For this he is deprived of his liberty— 


CONCLUSION. 

Fellom Citizens of Amsricu: 

You see some of the effects of slavery in your 
land. It costs you millions of dollars each year. 
If there had been no slaves in America for forty 
years, it is within bounds to say, your annual 
earnings would be three hundred million dollars 
more than now. It has cost yon also millions of 
men. But for this curse, Virginia had been as 
populous as New York, as rich in wealth and in¬ 
telligence; without, this, the free men of the South 
must have increased as rapidly as in the North ; 
and at this day, perhaps, five-and-twenty million 
men would rejoice at their welfare in the United 
States. Slavery retards industry in all its forms; 
the education of the people in all its forms, intel¬ 
lectual, moral, and religious. It hinders the ap¬ 
plication of those great political ideas of Ameri¬ 
ca ; hinders the development of mankind, the or¬ 
ganization of the rights of man in a worthy stat,e, 
sooiety, or church. Suoh effects are the Divine 
sentence against the cause thereof. 

It is not for me to point out the remedy for 
the evil, and show how it oan be applied ; that is 
work for those men you dignify with place and 
power. I pretend not to give counsel here, only, 
to tell the warning truth. Will you say that, in 
the free States also, there is oppression, ignorance, 
and want, and crime ? ’Tis true. But an excuse, 
specious and popular, for its continuance, is this: 
that the evils of slavery are so much worse, men 
will not meddle with the less till the greater is 
removed. Men are so wonted to this monstrous 
wrong, they oannot see the little wrongs with 
which modern sooiety is full; evils, which arc 
little only when compared to that. When this 


he and his children. 

Slavery is against nature. It has no foundation 
in the permanent nature of man, in the nature of 
things; none in the eternal law of God, as reason 
and conscience declare that law. Its foundation 
iB the selfishness, the tyranny, of strong men. We 
all know it is so—the little and the great. Better 
say it at puce, and with Mr. Rutledge declare 


that religion and humanity have nothing to do 
with the matter, than make the miserable pre- 
tenoe that it is consistent with reason and accord¬ 
ant with Christianity; even the boys know better. 

In the last oeutury, your fathers cried out to 
God against the oppressions laid on them by Eng¬ 
land—justly cried out. Yet those oppressions 
were but little things—a tax on sugar, parchment, 
paper, tea; nothing but a tax, allowing no voice 
in the granting thereof or its spending. They 
went to war for an abstraction—the great doc¬ 
trine of human rights. They declared themselves 
free,.free by right of birth, free because born 
men, and children of God. For the justice of 
their cause they made solemn appeal to God Most 
High. What was the oppression the fathers suf¬ 
fered, to this their sons commit! It is no longer 
a question about taxes and representatives, a duty 
on sugar, parchment, paper, tea—but the liberty, 
the persons, the lives, of throe millions of men, are 
in question. You havejalpn their liberty, their 
persons, and render their lives bitter by oppres¬ 
sion. Was it right in your fathers to draw the 
sword and slay the oppressor, who taxed them for 
his own purpose, taking but their money, nor much 
of that ? Were your fathers noble men for their 
resistance ? When they fell in battle, did they fall 
“ in the sacred cause of God and their oountry ?” 
Do you build monuments to their memory, and 
";c thereon, “Sacred to Liberty and the Rights 


of Mankind I” Do you speak of Lexington and 


Bunker Hill as spots most dear in the soil of the 
New World, tho Zion of Freedom, the Ther¬ 
mopylae of Universal Right ? Do you honor the 
name of Washington far beyond all political 
names of Conqueror or King ? How, then, oan 
you justify your oppression ? How refuse to ad¬ 
mit that the bondmen of the United States havo 
the same right, and a far stronger inducement, to 
draw the sword, and smite at your very life? 
Surely you oannot do so, not in America ; never, 
till Lexington and Bunker Hill are wiped out of 
the earth; nover, till the history of your own 
Revolution is forgotten ; never, till the names of 
the Adamses, of Jefferson, of Washington, arc 
punged from the memory of men. 

When the rude Afrioan who rules over Daho¬ 
mey or the Gaboon country burns a village, and 
plunders tlie shrieking ohildren of his fellow-bar¬ 
barians. to sell them away into bondage forever, 
far from their humble but happy homes and their 
luxuriant soil, their bread fruit and their palms, 
far from father and mother, from child and lover, 
from all the human heart clings to with tenderest 
longing—you are filled with horror at tho deed. 
“ What! steal a man I” say you. « Great God !'” 
you ask—“ is the Gaboon chieftain a man, or but 
a taller beast, with mind more cunning, and far- 
reaohing olaws ?” That chieftain is a barbarian. 
He knows not your letters, your laws, the te 

of your religion. The nobler nature of the _ 

sleeps in his savage breast. His only plea is— 
his degradation. His defence before the world 
and before God is this: ho is a savage, he knows 
no law but force, no right but only might alone. 
For that plea and defence the civilized man must 
exouse him—perhaps God holds him guiltless. 

But when a civilized nation oomes, with all the 
art and science which mankind haq learned in the 
whole lifetime of the race, and steals the children 
of the defenceless, stimulating the savage to plun¬ 
der his brothers and make them slaves, the offence 
has no such, excuse; it is a conscious crime; a 
wrong before the judgment of the nations; a sin 
before God. 

In your caso it is worse still; the Autocrat of 
all the Russias may have no theory of man’s un¬ 
alienable rights adverse to the slavery he aims to 
abolish on his broad estates and wide-3pread 
realm; the Bey of Tunis deals not in abstrac¬ 
tions, in universal laws, knows nothing of unalien¬ 
able rights and tho iuborn equality of man. But 
yon, the People of the United States; you, a na- 
tion of free men, who owe allegiance to none; 
you, a Republic, one of the foremost nations of 
the earth; you, with your theories of human, uni¬ 
versal justioe; you, who earliest made national 
proclamation to mankind of human right, and 
those three political ideas whereon the* great 
American Commonwealth now stands and rests; 
yon, who profess to form a Government not on 
force, but law—not on national traditions, bat ab¬ 
stract justice—the Nation’s constant and per¬ 
petual will .to give to every one his constant and 
perpetual right; you who would found a State, 
not on cannon balls, but universal laws, thoughts 
of God—what plea oan you put forth in your 

You call yourselves Christians. It is your 
boast. “Christianity,” say the' courts, “is the 
common law of the land.” You have a religion 
Which tells that God is the Father, equal, just, 
and loving, to all mankind—the red man whom 
you murdered, and the black man whom you 
have laid in iron, hurting his feet with fetters. 
It tells you all are brothers—Afrioan, American, 
red man, and black and white. It tells you, as 
your highest duty, to love God with all your 
heart; to love his justice, love his mercy, love his 
love; to love that brother as yourself—the more 
he needs, to love him still the more; that without 
suoh love for men there is no love for God. The 
saored books of tho nation—read in all pulpits, 
sworn over in all courts of justioe, borne even in 
your war-ships, and sheltered by the battle-flag 
of your armies—the sacred books of the nation 
tell that Jesus, the highest, dearest revelation of 
God to men, who loved them all, that He laid 
down his life for them, for all, and bade you fol¬ 
low Him ! What is a natural action in the sav¬ 
age, a mere mistake in the despot of Turkey or of 
Russia, with you becomes a consoious and fearful 
wrong. For you to hold your brothers in bond¬ 
age, to keep them from all chance of culture, 
growth in mind, or heart, or soul; for you to breed 
them as swine, and beat as oxen; to treat them as 
mere things, without soul, or rights—why, what 
was a mistake in political eoonomy, a wrong, be¬ 
fore your ideas of government, becomes a sin, foul 
and heinous, Before your ideas of man. apd Christ, 
and God. 

When you remember the intelligence of this 
age, its accumulated stores of knowledge, science, 
art, and wealth of matter and of mind, its know¬ 
ledge of justice and eternal right; when you con¬ 
sider that in political ideas you stand the first 
people in the vanguard of mankind, now moving 
towards new and peaceful conquests for the hu¬ 
man race; when you reflect, on the great doctrines 
of Universal Right set forth in so many forms 
amongst you by the, senator and the schoolboy; 
when you bring home to your bosoms the religion 
whoso sacred words are taught in that Bible, laid 
up in your churches, reverently kept in your 
courts of justice, carried under the folds of your 
flag over land and sea—that Bijile, by millions mul¬ 
tiplied and spread throughout the peopled world 
in every barbarous and stammering tongue—and 
then remember that Slavery is here; that three 
million men are now by Christian Republican 
America held in bondage worse than Egyptian, 
hopeless as hell—you must take this matter to 
heart, and confess that Amerioan Slavery is the 
greatest, foulest wrong which man ever did to 
man; the most hideous and detested sin a nation 
has ever committed before the just, all-bounteous 


shame of the nation is wiped off, it will be easy, 
seeing more clearly, to redress the minor ills of 
ignorance and want and crime. But there is one 
bright thing conneoted with this wrong. I mean 
the heroism which wars against it with pure 
hands; historic timC3 have seen no chivalry so 

Not long ago, Europe and the whole Christian 
world rung with indignation at the outrage said 
to be offered, by the Russian Government^ to some 
Polish nuns, who were torn from their home, 
driven from' place to place, brutally beaten, and 
vexed with continual torments. Be the story false 
or true, the ears of men tingled at the tale. But 
not one of the nuns was sold. Those wrongs 
committed against, a few defenceless women are 
doubled, trebled, in America, and here continu¬ 
ally applied to thousands of American women. 


This is* no fiction ; a plain fact, and notorious: 
but whose ears tingle ? Is it worse to abuse a few 
white women in Russia, than a nation of black 
women in America ? Is that worse for a Euro¬ 
pean, than this for the Democratic Republicans 
of America? The truth must be spoken; the 
voice of the bondman’s blood cries out to God 
.against us. His justioe shall make reply. How 
can America ask mercy, who has never shown it 
there ? 

Civilization extends everywhere: the Russian 
and the Hottentot feel its influence. Christian 
men send the Bible to every island in the Pacific 
sea. Plenty Becomes general; famine but rare. 
Tho Arts advance, the useful, the beautiful, with 
rapid steps. Machines begin to dispense with 
human drudgery. Comfort gets distributed, 
through their influence, more widely than ancient 
benefiictors dared to dream. What were luxu¬ 
ries to our fathers, attainable only by the rich, 
now find their way to the humble home. War— 
the old Demon which once possessed each strong 
nation, making it deaf and IjJind, but yet exceed¬ 
ing fierce, so that no feebler one could pass fiear 
aud be safe—war is losing his hold of the human 
race, the Devil getting cast out by the finger of 
God. The day of peace begins to dawn upon 
mankind, wandering so long in darkness, and 
watching for that happy star. Science, Letters, 


God in want and war, but wanting not in faith, 
laid with their prayers the deep foundations of 
the State and Church. Then follow more majes- 
tio men, bringing great truths for all mankind, 
seized from the heaven of thought, or caught, 
ground-lightning, rushing from the earth; and — 
their banners have they writ these words: Equ/ 
ity and Inborn Rights. Then comes the o 
with venerable face, who ruled alike the Senate 
and the Camp, and at whose feet the attendant 
years spread garlands, laurel-wreaths, calling hii 
First in War, and First in Peace, and First i 
his Country’s Heart, as it in his. Then follow 
men bearing the first fruits of our toil, the wealth 
of sea and land, the labors of the loom, the stores 
of commerce, and the arts. A happy People comes, 
some with shut Bibles in their hands, some with 
the nation’s laws, some uttering those mighty 
truths which God has writ on man, and men have 
copied into golden words. Then comes, to close 
this long historic pomp—tlie panorama of the 
world—the Negro Slave, bought, branded, beat. 

I remain your fellow-citizen and friend, 
Theodore Park 

Boston , Dec. 22,1847. 


THE BRITISfi WEST INDIES. 


[concluded.] 

We pass over the intervening period, until 
approach the time of emancipation, not for w: 
of evidence to show the wretched state of the 
West India colonies during the time of slavery, 
for we have ample proofs of that, But to direct the 
attention of our readers to another extract from 
the “ Report of a Select Committee on the Com¬ 
mercial State of the West India Colonies,” print¬ 
ed by order of the House of Commons on the 13th 
April, 1832, viz: 

“ Your committee have received abundant evi¬ 
dence of this distress, which is said to have exist¬ 
ed, in a considerable degree, for ten or twelve 
years past, and to have been greatly aggravated 
within the last three or four. 

“ The distress in this, as in all cases, affects the 
existing planter, and widows, orphans, and others, 
who have annuities charged on estates; but it af¬ 
fects also the slave laborer. Already he begins 
to suffer a deprivation of indulgences, and if con¬ 
tinued depression should lead to the abandonment 
of estates, he will be placed in a condition highly 
dangerous to public tranquillity. 

“The immediate cause of distress is the inade¬ 
quacy of return; it is stated that the produce of 
the soil, in a majority of estates, does not ordina¬ 
rily obtain, in any market, foreign or domestic, a 
price which replaces to the producer the cost of 
production ; that, in many instances, there is now 
a serious deficiency, and that in very few there is 
any return of interest on the capital employed” 


“ Confined in the present instance to the staple 
article of sugar, the statement of the condition of 
the planter is more particularly thus: I 


Religion, break down the barriers betwixt 
and man, ’twixt class and class. The obstacles 
which severed nations once, now join them. Trade 
mediates between l’ftnd and land—the gold enter¬ 
ing where steel could never force its way. New 
powers are developed to hasten the humanizing 
work; they post o’er land and ocean without — 1 
or serve our bidding while they stand and ’ 
«*The very lightning comes down, is caught, and 
made the errand-boy of the nations. Steamships 
are shooting across the ocean, weaving east aud 
west in one united web. The soldier yields to 
the merchant. Tho man-child of the old world, 
young but strong, carries bread to his father in 
the hour of need. The ambassadors of Science, 
Letters, and the Arts, come from the old world, to 
reside near the court of the new, telling truth 
for the common welfare of all. The Genius of 
America sends also its first fruits and a scion of its 
own green tree, a token of future blessings, to the 
parent land. These things help the great Syn¬ 
thesis of the human race, the reign of peace on 
earth, of good-will amongst all men. 

Everywhere in th'e old world, the poor, the ig¬ 
norant, and the oppressed, get looked after as 
never before. The Hero of Force is falling be¬ 
hind the times; the Hero of Thought, of Love, is 
felt to deserve the homage of mankind. The Pope 
of Rome himself essays the reformation of Italy ; 
the King of Denmark sets free the slaves in his 
dominions, east and west; the Russian Emperor 
liberates his serfs from the milder bondage of the 
Sclavonian race; his brother monarch of Turkey 
will have no slave market in the Mahometan me¬ 
tropolis—no shambles there for human flesh; the 
Bey of Tunis cannot bear a slave; it grieves his 
Islamitish heart, swarthy African though he be. 

Yet, amid all this continued advance, America, 
the first of the foremost nations to proclaim equal¬ 
ity and human rights inborn with all—the first 
confessedly to form a State on nature’s law— 
America restores barbarism—will still hold slaves. 
More despotic than Russia, more barbarous than 
the chieftain of Barbary, she establishes ferocity 
by federal law. There is suffering enough amongst 
the weak and poor in the cities of the free labo¬ 
rious North. England has her misery patent to 
the eye, anil Ireland her looped and windowed 
raggedness, her lean and brutal want. So it is 
everywhere; there is sadness amid all the splen¬ 
dors of modern science and civilization, though 
far less than ever before. But, amidst the ills 
of Christendom,, the saddest and most ghastly 
speotacle on earth is American slavery. The 
misery of the old world grows less and less; the 
monster-vice of America, to make itself more aw¬ 
ful yet, must drag your cannon to invade new 

I have addressed you as citizens, members of 
the State. I oannot forget that you are men, are 
members of the great brotherhood of man, ohil¬ 
dren of the- one and blessed God, whose equal 
love has only made to bless us all, who will not 
suffer wrong to pass without its due. Think of 
the nation’s deed, done continually and afresh. 
God shall hear the voice of your brother’s blood, 
long crying from the ground; His justice asks you 

This is the answer which America "must give: 
“ Lo, he is there in the rice-swamps of the South, 

her fields teeming with cotton and the luxui 

rat cane. He was weak, and I seized him; na¬ 
ked, and I bound him; ignorant, poor, and sav¬ 
age, and I overmastered him. I laid on his fee¬ 
bler shoulders my grievous yoke. I have chained 
him with my fetters; beat him with my whip. 
Other tyrants had dominion over him, but my 
finger was thicker than their loins. I have brand¬ 
ed the mark of my power with red-hot iron upon 
his human flesh. I am fed with his toil; fat, vo¬ 
luptuous, on his sweat, and tears, and blood. I 
stole the father, stole also the sons, and set them to 
toil; his wife and daughters are a pleasant spoil 
to me. Behold the children also of thy servant 
and his handmaidens—sons swarthier than their 
sire. Askest thou for the African ? I found him 
a barbarian; I have made him a beast. Lo, there 
thou hast what is thine.” 

That voioe shall speak again : “ America, why 
dost thou use him thus; thine equal, horn with 
rights the same as thine ?” 

America may answer: “Lord, I knew not the 
negro had a right to freedom. I rejoiced to eat 
the labors of the slave; my great men, North and 
South, they told me slavery was no wrong; I knew 
no better, but believed their word, for they are 
great, 0 Lord, and excellent.” 

That same voice may answer yet again, quoting 
tho nation’s earliest and most patriotic words: 
“ 1 All men are created equal, and endowed by 
their Creator with unalienable rights—the right 
to life, to liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’ 
America, what further falsehood wilt thou speak V 

The nation may reply again: “True, Lord, all 
that is written in the nation’s creed, writ by my 
greatest spirits in their greatest hour. But since 
then, why, holy men have come and told me in thy 
name that slavery was good, was right; that thou 
thyself didst once establish it on earth, and He 
who spoke thy words spoke nought against this 
thing. I have believed these men, for they are 
holy men, O Lord, and excellent.” 

Then may the Judge of all the Earth take down 
the Gospel from the pulpit’s desk, and read these 
few plain words: “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart: and thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. Whatsoever ye would that, 
others should do to you, do also even so to them.’’ 

Further might He speak, and say: “ While the 
poor Mussulman, whom thou eall’st Pagan, and 
shut’st out from Heaven, sets free all men, how 
much more art thou thyself condemned j yea, by 
the Bible which thou sendest to the outcasts of the 
world?” 


Across the Stage of Time, the nations pass in 
the solemn pomp of their historical procession; 
what kingly forms sweep by, leading the nations 
of the past, the present age! Let them pass— 
their mingled good and ill. A great People now 
comes forth, tlie newest born of nations, the latest 
hope of mankind, the heir of sixty centuries—tho 
bridegroom of the virgin West. First come those 
Pilgrims, few and far between, who knelt on the 
sands of a wilderness, whose depth they know not, 


The average cost of production of a cwt. 
of sugar in the British West Indies 
(without any charge for interest on cap¬ 
ital) is .15 8 

The expense of bringing it to market in 
Great Britain is - 




Average price of 1831 - 

Leaving a deficiency of - 


“ It will he perceived that the average is form¬ 
ed upon the transactions of a variety of estates, 
situated in different colonies; that the particular 
accounts which produce the average, range from 
llr. 2 d. to 21i. 8(1, thus indicating a material dif¬ 
ference in the situation of the several colonies, 
and of different planters; and showing" that, at 
that average price, there' is in some cases a profit, 
when in others there is a loss.”— Par. Pap., No- 
381 , 1832, pp. 3, 4. 

From the foregoing quotations, it must be ap¬ 
parent that great and aggravated distress existed 
in the West Indian colonies, both before the aboli¬ 
tion of the slave trade and the abolition of sla¬ 
very ; and, consequently, cannot be traced to either 
of these great acts of humanity and justice. On 
the contrary, notwithstanding the protection 
which they then enjoyed, which gave them a mo¬ 
nopoly of the British markets, and the drawbacks 
and bounties which they were allowed on the 
port of their sugars to the continent, it wa 
clear as noon-day that slavery was the ever-pres¬ 
ent and prevailing cause of that distress. In a 
despatch of Viscount Goderioh, then Colonial 
Secretary, dated the 5th November, 1831, refer¬ 
ring to this very subjeot, he says: 

“ The existence of severe commercial distress 
amongst all classes of sooiety connected with the 
-West Indies is, unhappily, but too evident. Yet 
what is the just inference from this admitted 
fact ? Not that the body should yield to despair, 
but that we should deliberately retrace the steps 
of that policy which has led us to so disastrous an 
issue. Without denying the concurrence of many 
causes, it is obvious that the great and permanent 
source of that distress, which almost every page of 
the history of the West Indies records, is to be 
foundintfie institution of slavery. It is in vain to hope 
for long-continued prosperity in any country 
which the people are not dependent on their o 
voluntary labor for support, in which labor is Hut/ 
prompted by legitimate motives, and does not earn 
'ts natural reward.” And again: “ I cannot but 
. e.gard the system itself as the perennial spring of\ 
those distresses of which , not at present merely, bat 
during the whole of the last fifty years, the complaints 
have been so frequent and so just.” 

But it may be said, that if the results of slavery 

ere disastrous to the West Indians, the effects of 
emancipation have been more so—at least this is 
what they tell us.- On this point, also, we are at 
issue with them; and we think we can prove that, 
instead of having lost, they have gained immense¬ 
ly by the abolition of slavery. Of course, in our 
remarks we put aside the benefits which have ac¬ 
crued to the emancipated from that glqrious act— 
their elevation to the dignity of freemen—their 
rapid increase by natural means—their physical 
improvement—their moral progress—their grad¬ 
ual advancement in knowledge, respectability, 
and wealth—we leave out of our statement these 
gratifying facts, and confine ourselves to the point, 
that the West Indian body, as a whole,_ have not 
lost, but gained, by emancipation. 

In the great speech delivered by Lord Stanley 
_j 1833, which preceded the resolutions whioh 
doomed slavery to extinction, he said— 

“ One cause of the distress of the West India 
planters is, that, possessing the monopoly of the 
English market, they have gone beyond its wants ; 
and they can no longer obtain suoh a price as will 
repay them for the cultivation -of their estates. 
The amount of sugar at present imported exceeds 
the consumption by 1,000,000 ewts. annually. 
The consequence of this enormous excess of sup¬ 
ply over the demand is, that the monopoly, as re¬ 
spects the planters, is a dead letter, and the price 
of their produce in this oountry is necessarily reg¬ 


ulated by the price of the same article in the Eu¬ 
ropean markets. Nothing, therefore, oau effec¬ 
tually relieve their distress short of enabling the 
consumption of England to come up to the pro¬ 
duce of the colonies, or of reducing the amount of 
production in the colonies to the amount of con¬ 
sumption in England. Various objections have 
been raised against the taking any steps for the 
conversion of the slave population into a popula¬ 
tion of freemen. In the first place, it is said that 
the effect of any such measure will be greatly to 
diminish the amount of production, and to render 
the cultivation of sugar impracticable. Now, as 
far as the amount of the production of sugar is 
concerned, I am not certain that it will not be for 
the benefit of the planters and the colonies, in the 
end, if that production were, in some degree, di¬ 
minished.” 

We admit, if we take the West India colonies 
alone, that a diminution in the exports.of sugar 
to this country equal to the surplus above men¬ 
tioned has followed the abolition, of slavery in 
these colonics. The case stands thus: 

Cwts. 

Imported in 12 years, ending 1834 - 46,340,625 
Imported in 12 year3, ending 1846 - 33,611,534 


Decrease - - - 12,729,091 

Showing an average dedfease of 1,060,757 cwts. 
But if we calculate the value of the experts by the 
Gazette average price of each year before and 
after emancipation, we shall find the result to be 
as follows: 

46,340,625 cwts. of sugar - - £68,110,250 

33,611,534 do. 


63,931,937 


Decrease - - 4,178,313 

Or an average yearly loss of £348,192. Now, we 
have to put. against this sum (1) the interest on 
£20,000,090 compensation, which, at the colonial 
' s of interest, 6 per cent., is equal to £1,200,000 
annum; (2) the abolition of the 4J4 per cent. 
_ „ ies on sugars exported from the Leeward Isl- 
lands, which may be put down at £70,000 per 
annum : and (3) the various severe restrictions 


lercial relations with foreign States, the 
value of which, we, of course, are unable to calcu¬ 
late. Nor must we omit the gratifying fact, that, 
subsequently to their emancipation, the negroes 
have become great consumers of sugar; and that, 
consequently, there has been less to export, on 
that account, than during the period of slavery. 
In a financial point of view, then, it appears that, 
with diminished crops, but increased prices, and 
the various advantages they have gained by eman¬ 
cipation, the West India body have gained, and 
not lost, by that act. 

But if we add lo the West India supply the 
quantity of sugar imported into this country from 
Mauritius and British India during the period, 


Cwts. 

Imported in 12 years, ending 1834 -' 53,976,660 
Imported in 12 years, ending 1846 - 51,977,162 


Decrease - - - 1,999,498 

Or 166,624 cwts. per annum. Valuing, however, 
these supplies at the average Gazette price for each 
year, we find a large balance in favor of the su¬ 
gar growers, viz: 

53,976,660 cwts. sugar - ' - - £79,334,465 

51,977,162 do. ... 101,151,082 


Increase in value - 21,816,617 

Or £1,817,969 average annual increase. These 
calculations were made by a gentleman deeply in¬ 
terested in West India affairs, and who, we have 
reason to believe, was much surprised at the re¬ 
sult. We confess we should have been sorry if 
the balance had been on the other side. 

We now approach a subject on which we fully 
agree with the West India body. They tell us 
that the chief cause of their present embarrass¬ 
ments is to be found in the introduction of for¬ 
eign slave-grown sugars into the British markets. 
The following statement of facts will, we think, 
put this beyond all doubt. The quantity of su¬ 
gar imported during the first ten months of 1847 


Tons. 

British. 243,857 

Foreign. 104,056 


Consumed during the first ten 
months of 1847 : 

British. 202,971 

Foreign. 45,028 


Surplus imports in ten months - 


10.814 


It will thus be seen that the imports of British 
sugars during the first ten months of 1847 was 
nearly equal to the total consumption of that pe¬ 
riod, and would have been more than equal, we 
are assured, if vessels could have been obtained 
to have brought home the quantity ready for ship¬ 
ment in British India. The flooding, however, of 
the markets with foreign sugars, principally 
slave-grown, has entailed the heaviest losses on &1L 
connected with the British sugar trade, and may 
lead to the most serious consequences—conse¬ 
quences which have already, we fear, affected the 
liberty and happiness of thousands of our race, 
and may affect millions, ;f the Government do not 
devise an early and sufficient remedy. The wel¬ 
fare of the British colonies is, in our judgment, 
bound up with the freedom of the human race. 
We are disposed, therefore, to aid them in every 
practicable and honorable way. Let not the col¬ 
onists suppose that we are their enemies, became 
we cannot join them in the cry for protection 
against all foreign sugars. We think they can 
have no just ground for complaint, when we say, 
that all foreign sugar, the produce of free labor, 
should be allowed to come into the British mar¬ 
kets on equal terms with their own. We advocate, 
in common with them, a reduction in the sugar 
duties, and, indeed, every other measure which 
may increase the internal consumption of that ar¬ 
ticle in this country, and free their commerce 
from its remaining fetters. We war only against 
slave-grown produce, and against that our doctrine 
is absolute prohibition. Let them not imagine,' 
when we oppose their immigration schemes, that 
we would deprive them of a single element of 
prosperity; it is neither our inclination nor our 
object to do this; but we feel persuaded that the 
part we have taken on this subject is not less 
sound in policy than it is just and humane in prin¬ 
ciple, and that we firmly believe that they will 
discover this before long. 


the marrowfat in August: Shell out. Ditto for 
the apple tree in September: Go it, my pippins! 
Ditto for the cabbage in December: My heart’s 
my own. Ditto £pr the aloe at any time: Well, I 
never! Did you ever.— Punch’s Almanac. 

Inhalation of Ether not a Recent Discov¬ 
ert.— In Middleton’s tragedy of “Women beware 
Women,” published in 1657, there is the following 


'I’ll 




the pities of old surgeo 
Cast one asleep; then—cut the diseased part} 

The Astirated “H.”—Mrs. Crawford says she 
wrote one line in her song, “ Kathleen Mavour- 
neen,” for the express purpose of confounding the 
Cockney warblers, who siug it thus: “ The orn 
of the unter.is eard on the ill.” Moore has laid 
the same trap in “ The Woodpecker.” ' “A art 
that is umble might ope for it 


From th 






GENERAL CASS’S LETTER IN GEORGIA. 


The Savannah Georgian appears to be perfect¬ 
ly well satisfied with General Cass’s letter on the 
question of slavery in the Territories. It says : 

“We lay this admirable letter before our read¬ 
ers with a pride and gratification for whioh we 
caff find no adequate expression.. It was previ¬ 
ously known that Gen. Cass had voted against the 
Wilmot Proviso in the Senate, but there seemed 
to be doubt in the minds of many, as to the grounds 
upon whioh he gave that vote. It was not dis¬ 
tinctly understood whether his opposition to the 
measure arose from the time and oiroumstances 
under whioh it was proposed, and the obvious ten¬ 
dency which it had to throw insuperable obsta¬ 
cles into the way of a vigorous prosecution of the 
war with Mexico, or whether that opposition rest¬ 
ed upon those great constitutional principles ' 


GLEANINGS FROM FOREIGN PAPERS. 


Chinese Literature.— Letters from the cele¬ 
brated M. Gufczlaff, missionary and Consul-Gen¬ 
eral of England in the Celestial Empire, have 
just been received at Munich. They are dated 
Hong Kong, and give an account of the labors of 
that eminent individual, which approach the mar¬ 
vellous. He has just terminated a voluminous 
history of the Chinese Empire, and has sent the 
manuscript of it to M. Cotts, the publisher, at 
Stuttgardt. He has published, at Hong Kong, a 
universal geography in the Chinese language, 
with sixty large maps. He has begun to compose 
a complete dictionary of the Chinese language, 
which will, he says, absorb all his leisure for the 
next three years. It is only in his leisure hours 
that he can occupy himself with literary and sci¬ 
entific labors, all the rest of his time being de¬ 
voted to his missionary labors and his consular 
duties. M. Gutzlaff, announces that he has ad¬ 
dressed some long memoirs on the geography of 
Chinese to the Geographical Society of London, 
which it is expected will shortly be published. M. 
Gutzlaff still maintains the opinion, that Christian¬ 
ity and European civilization can only be success¬ 
fully propagated in China by the Chinese them¬ 
selves. He has accordingly founded a Chinese 
Society, whioh already possesses 600 members, 
many of whom are mandarins, and some native 
savans of the first rank. This society employs its 
efforts on all the countries situated to the south of 


the river Jang-tse-Kiang, and it has already pub¬ 
lished a great number of popular works.— Galig- 


popular w 


-Galig- 


What a Gentleman may do, and What he 
iy not no.—He may carry a brace of partridges, 
but not a leg of mutton. He may be seen in the 
omnibus box at the opera, but not on the box of 
an omnibus. He may be seen in a stall inside a 
theatre, but not at a stall outside one. He may 
dust another person’s jacket, but he must not brush 
his own. He may kill a man in a duel, but he 
mustn’t eat peas with his knife. He may thrash 
a coalheaver, but he mustn’t ask twice for soup. 
He may pay his debts of honor, but he need not 
trouble himself about his tradesmen’s bills. He 
may drive a stage-eoach, but he mustn’t take or 
carry coppers. He may ride a horse as a jockey, 
but he mustn’t exert himself in the least to get 
his living. He must never forget what he owes 
to himself as a gentleman, but he need not mind 
what he owes as a gentleman to his tailor. He 
may do anything, or anybody, in fact, within 
the range of a gentleman—go through the Insol- 
— 1 Debtors’ Court, or turn billiard marker; but 
ust never, on any account, oarry a brown pa¬ 
per parcel, or appear in the streets without a pair 
of gloves .—The Comic Almanac. 

nine Sagacity. —Nine years ago, Mr. Hele, 
postmaster of Alphington, trained a dog, of the 
bull-terrier breed, to fetch from the guard of the 
Bath mail, as it passed through the village, the 
bag of letters. On the guard seunding his horn, 
the dog would leave the office, and meet the mail; 
and when the guard dropped the bag, he would 
bring it safe to the office. From his sagacity and 
faithfulness, a collar was given him, with the fol¬ 
lowing inscription: “ Mungo, guard of the Al¬ 
phington mail-bag.” Many gentlemen and pas¬ 
sengers hajze witnessed his performance during 
eight years. On Tuesday last, the mail was taken 
off the Plymouth road; the dog was in waiting for 
the hag at the usual time, but no mail arrived; and 
he has been, apparently, in great distress ever since. 
He may be seen every day, waiting and walking 
up and down the road, and will not leave the ac¬ 
customed spot. A correspondent says, 11 We hope 
his case will be represented in the proper quarter, 
and that he will receive the reward of faithful 
services.”— Western Times. 

A Pre-Adamite Caterpillar. —Last week, the 
en employed in opening a new colliery at Nor- 
thop, near Hawarden, Flintshire, brought up a 
piece of solid coal. It ^happened to get broken, 
when a shell was discovered inside, containing a 
live caterpillar ? We understand that this extra¬ 
ordinary reptile remained alive for two days af¬ 
ter it was rescued from the prison in whioh it had 
been confined from the time when the coal- was 
overwhelmed and buried in the bowels of the 
earth. The shell, and the remains of the caterpil¬ 
lar, have been sent to the Museum of King’s Col¬ 
lege, London. There have been numerous in¬ 
stances of- frogs and toads being found buried 
alive in the midst of solid rocks ; but this is the 
only instance that we remember of a caterpillar 
having been found alive in suoh a tomb. 

If there were no “ifs” in the world, there 
would be no arguments; no rules of three; no 
political eoonomy; no more ingenious speculations 
about the fate 9f Europe England had lost the 
battle of Waterloo, (if it had, several shareholders 
would never have lost the money on Waterloo 
bridge,: by-the-by;) no more letters from Joseph 
Ady, about certain valuable information if a sov¬ 
ereign is sent by return of post; no.more liberal 
promises from fathers, as to what they will do if 
their sons will only improve, and keep good hours; 
no more financial experiments, (Sir Robert Peel’s 
scheme for the income tax was only one elongated 
“ if,” and its repeal is a still more extended one;) 
and lastly, this clever little article upon “ ifs ” 
ver would have been written, if there had been 
such word in the language as “ if .”—The Com¬ 
ic Almanac. 

SII.LYGISMS. 

Every mail coach keeps good time; 

Every good musician keep3 good time; 
Therefore, 

Every good musician is a mail-coach. 

No human being is perfectly happy ; 

No horse is a human being; 

Therefore, 

No horse is perfectly happy. 

Three and two are five; 

Three and two are odd and even; 

Therefore, 

Five is odd and even .—Family Herald. 

The Language of Flowers.— Motto for the 
lilac in April: Give me leave. Ditto for the.rqge 
' June: Well! I’m bio wed. Ditto for the as- 


ed upon those great constitutional principles 
which the South has appealed in this day of trial- 
principles limited to no time, to no circumstonoes, 
to no war, but eternal as the Constitution itself, 
sacred and binding so long* as the Republic en¬ 
dures. This able and conclusive letter of Gen. 
Cass sets all doubts upon the subject at rest, and 
places his great name and influence side by side 
with those of Dallas and Buchanan, in the ad¬ 
vocacy of a just construction of the Constitution 
of the country, and a proper regard for the rights 
of the South. 

“It will be perceived that the General take's 
the broad ground that Congress has no constitu¬ 
tional right to prohibit slaveholders from carrying 
their property into any territory to bo acquired 
by the United States. He does not think that the 
clause in the Constitution from which this power 
is supposed to be derived, oan be so distorted as 
to give it. He argues, from established precedent 
and the necessities of the case, that Congress may 
exercise the power to establish Governments o 
the Territories, but positively denies that its 
terferenoe should extend farther than this. To 
the people of the Territories is left the right of 
regulating their internal concerns in their on 
way. In a word, his letter assumes as broad 
ground upon this most absorbing question, in favor 
of the South, as any Southern man could possibly 


It was the Savannah Georgian from which 
extracted, yesterday, the article concerning the 
necessity of new acquisitions of territory for the 
slave owners and slaves of the South, aud from 
which we took the alarming picture of the accu¬ 
mulation of the black population in the Southern 
States, unless some region to which they and thoir 
masters could emigrate should be acquired and 
set apart for them. The Georgian, it seems, con¬ 
siders Gen. Cass’s letter as quite consistent with 
this plan of providing new territory for the spe¬ 
cial purpose of extending slavery. 


A MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS. 


. Pennsburg, 2mo. 2 d, 1848. 

Respected Friend: The following memorial 
was issued by our Monthly Meeting, and for¬ 
warded to Congress some six weeks or more ago. 
I have not been able to ascertain (by a reference 
to the Congressional proceedings as narrated in 
thy paper) what action has been taken in refer- 


Many of thy patrons would be much pleased if 
it could receive that attention at Washington 
which its importance merits. And if its fate 
should turn out to be, to lie on the table, please 
publish it in thy paper, that some of the Members 
may at least have an opportunity of perusing it., 
issued as it was with great unanimity, and from 
se of religious duty. 

Thy friend, Eusebius Barnard. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States : 

The memorial of Hennett Monthly Meeting of 
the religious Society of Friends, in Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, respectfully represents : 
That the institution of Slavery, as it exists in 
ir oountry, opposed as it is alike to the theory of 
oar Government and the precepts of our religion, 
demands, and we trust will receive, your candid 
consideration. 

No question at all likely to come before you, is, 
the opinion of your memorialists, of so much 
importance to our individual and national pros¬ 
perity. The interests of Slavery and Freedom 
are always and necessarily antagonistical. Aside 
from the cruel injustice inflicted upon its victims, 
nothing so much as the system of Slavery tends 
to corrupt the morals and impair the energies of 
the people; nothing presents so formidable an ob¬ 
stacle to the struggle fdr popular reform—to the 
kindred cause of education, and the diffusion of 
knowledge —to internal improvements, and the 
consequent development of the resources of the 
country, or perhaps to the advance of civilization, 
and the progress of free principles throughout the 
world. In whatever light it is viewed—whether 
of principle or of policy—whether with reference 
to its own intrinsic sinfulness, and to the Scrip¬ 
tural injunction to “Do to others as wo. would 
they sko.uld do to us“To undo tbe heavy bur¬ 
dens, to let the oppressed go free; ” “ To break 
every yoke; ” to “ Execute judgment in the morn¬ 
ing, and to deliver him that is spoiled out of the 
hand of the oppressor”—or with regard to the 
stability of the Union itself, and the multiplied 
interests, real or imaginary, whioh cluster about 
it—still Slavery, in each and all its aspects, ap¬ 
pears to be an evil of such portentous magnitude 
- ~ to require, on the part of a prudent and Chris- 
in people, its entire and immediate abandon- 
ent. We therefore earnestly ask that you will 
le all rightful and constitutional means to abol¬ 
ish Slavery in the District of Columbia; and pre¬ 
vent the traffic in slaves between the States, which 
is scarcely surpassed in enormity by that on the 
African coast, which your laws have long pro¬ 
nounced piracy; and, as you value your own and I 
your country’s liberty, that yon reject, with vir- ' 
tuous.resolution and promptitude, any offered ac¬ 
cession of territory, without the entire exclusion 
of Slavery'from its soil. And the blessings of the 
perishing and the answer of a good conscience 
shall be yours. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the-afore- 
said meeting, the 8th of 12th month, 1847. 

Richard M. Barnard, ) n7 , 
Maria Jane Chanler, f ^ lerUs ' 


GODEY’S 

L ADY’S BOOK AND FAMILY MAGAZINE.—The old- 
est Magazine in the United States; contains monthly 
sixty pages of reading matter, by the first writers in the 
country, twelve more than the New York magazines. Two 
splendid steel engravings, an undeniable authentic colored 
monthly fashion plate, model cottages and churches, crotchet 
work and other matters for the ladies, all illustrated and well 
cplained, &c. 

Price for one year, which includes the Lady’s Dollar News¬ 
paper, making three publications in one month, $3; two cop¬ 
ies without the Lady’s Dollar Newspaper, $5; five copies, 
with one to the person sending the club, $10; eight copies, 
$15; twelve copies, $20. 

A specimen of either the Lady’s Book or the Lady’s Dollar 
Newspaper sent to any person paying postage on the request, 
ddress - L. A. GOOEY, 

Feb. 3. _ No. 113 Chesnat street, Philadelphia. 


D ll. H. STARR’S Office, Liberty street, second door north 
of Fayette street, west side. Baltimore. April 29. 


POTTER’S WARE. 

M AULDEN FERINE’S Earthenware Pottery, corner o 
Pine and Lexington streets, Baltimore. All wares de 
ivered in any part, of the city, free of cartage. April 29. 


NEW YORK READING ROOM. 

F REE READING ROOM at the Publication Office . .. 

Depository of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, No. 22 Spruce street, New York.—The advantages 
and accommodations of this establishment (superior to r— 
other of the kind in this country) are positively free to 

In addition to all the Liberty party newspapers -- 1o: 

’ " iriety of others, Anti-ISlaver 


_| PPR L f .~ P _publish¬ 
ed, will be found a variety of others, Anti-Slavery, favorable, 
and Pro-Slavery, comprising, in all, files of nearly one hun- 
J “id weekly, semi-monthly, and monthly periodicals, pub- 
md in nineteen of the United States, in Canada, Great 
itain, France, and Holland. A special invitation is extend- 
to friends and strangers visiting New York, to spend their 
jure time in looking over this extensive collection of useful 


The National Era is received at the Reading Room, froi 
Washington, by the earliest mail, and single copies may b 
purchased every Friday morning. 

^Nov. 11. • WILLIAM HARNED, Office Agent. 


hiK. WAKHi, of every description ana style, mi 
Bd by A. E, Warner, No. 5 North Gay street 


TEMPERANCE HOUSE. 

C ROTON HOTEL—On strict Temperance principles, No. 
1-12 and 144 Broadway, New York; by 


D MOORE. 


PAPER HANGING. 

J OHN G. WILMOT, Paper Hanger and Upholsterer, No. 
96 Baltimore street, near Holliday street, is prepared 

Superior Veni 

. TT ' Pr April 29. 


Husk, Moss, and Hair Mattresses. Country merchants 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 

R ICHARD MASON, Fashionable Boot and Shoe M 
has permanently located his establishment in the V 
ington Hall Building, No. 5 South Front street, near 1 


tomers. on the most favorable terms, and with despatch. 


PATENT AGENCY. 

O FFICE FOR PATENTS.—P H. Watson, Attorney aud 
Solicitor of Patents, Washington, D. C., would inlorm 
hers, that be receives models, prepares spe- 
rawings of new inventions, and solicits letters 



nee of a journey to Washington. 
Ids can do so with entire safety, 


forwarding them by any of the Ex- 
en this city and almost every part 

Being a practical mechanic, he can readily understand the 
parts and judge of the utility of an invention, from a rough 
drawing and description. 

All model? and confidential communications kept with the 

Those who may vie 
tions of the models of 
paratory to applying 


if patented inventions, records, &c,, p 
5 for letters patent for their own inv 
advantage to oall upon him: 
ir arrival, as he can furnish them w 
... will greatly facilitate the transactior 
business, and materially aid them in securing th 

long and tedious de 




Persons are frequently su 

and accumulated expenses, __ _ a r _, _ 

quence of having their papers and drawings imperfectly or 
improperly prepared; aud when obtained, after so much 
trouble and cost, the patent often fails to protect the inven¬ 
tion, from the same causes which produced the delay. All 
these difficulties may be avoided by the employment of a 
competent and faithful agent residing at the seat of Govern¬ 
ment, where he has daily access to the models and specifica¬ 
tions of patented inventions, and other sources of information 
that do not exist elsewhere, which enables him to draw up 
specifications that will amply secure the just claims of the 
inventor, and at the same time avoid an interference with old 
inventions. By this means the i ejection of an application is 
prevented, and a strong and valid patent insured. 

For evidence of his competency and integrity, he would re¬ 
spectfully refer to all persons for whom he has transacted 


op ri 


.- .et, between Seventh and Eighth streets, 

lite-the United States Patent Office, Washington, D. O. 

ust be post paid. Dec. 30.—4t 


M R L R 


! of Miss A. M. Billing, on Monday, 3c 


in.—Arnold’s First Latin B 


Arnold’s Greek Prose Com posi¬ 
tion. tamo, /o cents; Arnold’s Greek Reading Book, 12mo; 
Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, 12mo. $1; Cicero’s Select 


Orations, notes^by Johnson, 12mo^in press. (Others of Ar- 

ries, notes by Spencer, 12mo, in press; Cicero, De Seneetute 
and De Amicitia, notes by Johnson, l2mo, in press; Cicero, 
De Officiis, notes by Thatcher, in press; Sewell’s Classical 
Speaker, edited by Reid, 12mo, in press; Livy, with notes by 
Lincoln, i2mo,$l; Sallust, with notes by Butler, 12mo, in 

P IJ. French.— Collot’s Dramatic French Reader, I2mo, $1; 
‘DeFiva’s Elementary French Reader, Klmo, 50 cents ; • Ol¬ 
lendorff’s New Method of Learning French, edited by J. L. 
Jewett, 12mo, $1; Key to do., 75 cents; Rowan’s Modern 
French Reader, 12mo, 75 cents; Snrenne’S'French Pronounc¬ 
ing Dictionary, 12mo, $1.50. 

111. German.— Adler’s Progressive German Reader, 12mo, 
$1; Hilpert and^Flugel’s German and English and English 


I m _Dictionary, * __ .....___, 

one volume large 8vo, in press ; the same, abridged, l6mo, in 
press; Ollendorff’s New Method of Learning German, edited 
liy G. J. Adler, 12mo, $1.50; Key to do., 75 cents. 

IV. Italian. —Forreati’s Italian Reader, 12mo, $1; Ollen¬ 
dorff’s New Method of Learning Ifcafiau, edited by F. For- 
resti, 12mo, $1.50; Key to do.. 75 cents. 

V. Spanish.— Ollendorff’s New Method of Learning Span¬ 
ish, one volume 12mo, nearly ready; a new Spanish Reader, 
in press; a new Spanish and English Dictionary, in press. 

VI. Hebrew. —Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, edited by Ro- 

■ " by Conant, 


l/Ll.Etq 


..mold’s Lectures on Modern History, 12mo, 

Graham’s English Synonyms, edited by Professor 
iid, of Pennsylvania University, 12mo, $1; Guizot’s Histo- 
of Civilization, i otes by Professor Henry, of New York 
University, 12mo, $1; Keightley’s Mj thology of Greece and 
Rome, J8mo, 42 cents; Maudeville’s Course of Reading for 
Common Schools and Lower Academies, 12mo, 75 cents; 
Mandeville’s Introduction to the above, 18mo, 37 cents; 
Reid’s Dictionary of the English Language, with Deriva- 


KELLOGG’S SEMINARY. 

D OMESTIC SEMINARY, Clinton,N. Y.-The subscri¬ 
ber will open, on the 16th day of September, the above 
institution, in the buildings formerly occupied by bim as a 
seminary for young ladies. Special attention will be given 


respects which render an institution attracts 
dies seeking a superior education, and to parent 

licitous for the highest welfare of their children. _ 

furnished on application. H. H. KELLOGG, 

Sept. 30.—3w — - ~ •' 


Clinton, Oneida co 


l}.Y. 


UPHOLSTERY. 

G REAT BED AND MATTRESS DEPOT, 35 South Cal¬ 
vert street .—On hand, and made to order, every known 
siae and shape of Feather Beds, Bolsters, and Pillows, in any 
quantity, and of such quality as has won for the subscriber the 
justly merited name of keeping the best, sweetest, and cheap¬ 
est feather beds in all Baltimore. Also on hand, and made 
to order, all sizes of Hair, Moss, Husk, Wool, Cotton, and 
Straw Mattresses and Paliiases. In store, a large assortment 
of newest patterns Paper Hangings, suitable for parlors, halls, 
J miug rooms, .chambers, &c. Paper Hanging done at a mo- 

N. B. Prices low, terms cash, and one price 
April 29.—tf W. P." 


f. P.''SPENCER. 


SHOES. 

E LADIES.— Thomas H. Stanford, southeast 
streets, Baltimore, keeps 
st fashionable 


Ladies, Misses, and Children’s Shoes, of every description 
and material, and of the best quality, at the following lovr 
charges, reduced from his former prices. He sells nothing 
but his own make; consequently, he is prepared to warrant 

W Ttdcl Soils 0 — Gaiters, $2 to $2 26; Half Gaiters, *1.60 to 
$176; F. Boots,J1.25; i Jefi'ersra.>s and Ties, $1.12 12. 


"Thin Sots*— lIp^n/Tiesrrocents to $lT White Ss 
$1.37; Black Satin, $1.26; Clash, $1. 


1AW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, O. 

W ILLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counsellor 
at Law, Columbus, Ohio. Office up stairs in Ileren 
court’s Building, between American Hotel and N eil House. 

Business conneoted with the profession, of all kinds, puuo 
tually attended to. Jan. 28. 


CHAIRS. 

T HE Proprietors of the Gay street Chair Ware Rooms 
would inform their friends and the public generally, that 
‘ uey have now on hand a very splendid assortment of Parlor 
nd other Chairs, comprising mahogany, maple, walnut, and 
variety of imitatiou wood colors. They would request per¬ 
ms disposed to purchase to give them a call, as their assort- 
-lent is not surpassed, if equalled, by any establishment in 
the city. They would also inform shipping merchants, that 
^ ve also on hand Shipping Chairs of all kinds; also, 
Split Cane, Cane Seats,JTops, Chair Stuff, &c.; all 

™ n MATiflOT? < '’ 


ACADEMY. 

G ates academy, Marlborough, mass.—T he 

next term at this Institution will commence on Tues¬ 
day, December 7th, to continue fifteen tffceks. 

Tuition in English, thirty-three cents per weak; and in 
the languages, five cents per week additional for each lan¬ 
guage. Students can be accommodated in the family of the 
Preceptor for two dollars per week. This charge includes 
board, washing, &c. 

The undersigned will furnish satisfactory references, ii ap¬ 
plied to by letter. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 

T HOMAS BUTLER, Boot and Shoe Maker, may still be 
found at his old stand, No. 225 Pratt slrreet, Baltimore, 
prepared to manufacture the cheapest and best work, for la- 


TEMPERANCE. 

B EERS’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, Third street, north 
of Pennsylvania avenue, and near the MaUroad Depot, 


Wishing ton City. Prices to suit t 


D R. JOHN ROSE, Botanic Physician, and Practitivnei 
of ElectrO'Magnetism, may be found at his office, 227 
West Pratt street, Baltinrore, until 9 A. M.,and between 12 
and 2 and after 5 P. M., unless professionally engaged. 


5 Law, Syracuse, New ^ork. 

Office, Standard Buildings. ISRAEL S. SPENCER. 
Jan. 28.—tf JOHN W. NORTH. 


W 


COMMISSION STORE. 

*M. GUNNISON, General Commission Merchant, 101. 
Bowlfs Wharf, Baltimore, Md. Deo. 23.—Iy 


GUNS AND PISTOLS. 

LOT OF GVNS,Uie 

ion’s make, so celebrated for strong and correot shooting. 
They oan be stripped and examined, and, after a fair t rial, 

rerything appertaining to the 


business. Blunt & Sims’s c---. 

prices, together with a large assortment of Pistols, of 
patterns. Pvifies made to order »t the shortest uc fi 




AMERICAN AND BRITISH PERIODICALS. 

C HARLES S. FRANCIS & CO., 252 Broadway, are agents 
for the following Reviews and Magazines, and forward 
them regularly to all parts of the oountry : 

North American Review, $5 per year; American Journal 
of Medical Sciences, $5; Silliman’s Journal of Science, $6: 
Christian Examiner, $4; Eclectic Magazine, $6; LitteLL’d 
Living Age, $6; Journal of the Franklin Institute, $5; 
Knickerbocker Magazine, $5 ; Law Library, $10; Democrat¬ 
ic Review $3; American Review, rtkK - .'.— 

terly Review, $3; Mercha 


w, $5; Massachusetts Qnar- 1 
Magazine, $5: De Bow’s Com- 

_-*n Literary Messenger, $5; 

_Quarterly Review, $3; Mrs. Kirkland’s Union 

Magazine, $3; Godey’s Lady’s Book, $3; Graham’s Maga- 
1 iUrau Yj $5; Monthly Miscellany^of lie- 


zine, $3; Farmer’s Library, $5; Monthly Miscellany of Re¬ 
ligion and Letters, $2; Parley’s Magazine, $1; Child's Friend, 
$1.50; Playmate, $1 . 

Reprints .—London Quarterly Review, $3 per year; ^Edin- 
burgh Review, $3; Westminster and Areign Review, $3; 
North British Review, $3—nil together, $S; Blackwood's 
Magazine, $3; Medico-UMrnrgical Review, $5. 

Imported .—London World of Fashion, $5 per year; Hew¬ 
itt's Journal, $2.60; People's Journal, $6; Loudon Punch, 


--Art-Union Journal, $7.60. 

C. S. F. & Uo. also import all the British periodicals, ai 
they will supply individuals, clubs, societies, and public i 


Mill with whatever perk- 

Ush, they may require. Orders from any part of the._, 

ipanied by cash, or reference for payment in New York, 


will be promptly ati 


subscriber. Price 12 


NEW WORKS. 

J UST PUBLISHED-CauseB of Nations* Solicitude: 

Sermon preached in the 13th Presbyterian Church, N( 
York, on Thanksgiving Day, November 2g, 1847, by R< 

Samuel D. Burchard. A few copies ----“ ~ 

can be purchased only of the subscri! 

Also, “A Discourse delivered at we 
Brooklyn, New York, on Thanksgiving 1 
November, 1847: By Henry Ward Beec . 
some covered pamphlet of 28 pages octavo, whiohvshould have 
a place in the library of every Auti-SIavery man. Price 12 1-2 
■ single, $1 per dozen. For sale at the Anti-Slavery P- 
ory, 22 Spruce street, New York, bjt 
- WILLIAM HARNED. 




LARD 

YRD WANTED.—Cask 
Lard. Apply to 


i, mast, and Slop-fed 
T^&AS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacture: 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 

New Series of Reading Books, by Joshua Leaidt, m 
thor of Leavitt’s Easy Lessons. 


nable and elegant series of Readers tor C 
whioh have ever been offered to the educators or youth, i bt 
will be comprised in four Books, as follows: 

The Primer or First Poole, or Little Lessons for Lilt 
Learners, containing 72 pages 18mo, elegantly illustrate 


The Primer or P\rst Book, 

-rj, containing 72 pages ISmo, elegantly 

merous designs by Mallory, printed on ne’ 

-_• paper, and bound in full cloth, with gilt i 

ing a serviceable, elegant, and attractive -~ 


gilt sides, mal 
t for a child. 
Cosy Lessons f is a wor 
■ed by the best teacher 


w England for twenty years 
nidation is needed. This is eu 

' w Introduction. In its external appearauoi 


Hon is printed from new type, on superior paper, and is 
gently and substantially bound in embossed morocco, w 
doth sides and gilt title, and is a volume of 180 pages 18n 
The Third Bender is of the same general character as 


Easy Let-—,_ 

ars. The sprightly and_ _ 

Second Book runs through the Third. Great 
taken, in the selection of pieces, to get s\ ' 
to interest the youthful mind, believing 


get such as are calculate 




. This vc 


isTSmoc 


The Fourth Reader is intended for the higher classes i 
common schools, aud oontains pieces of a still higher charai 
ter than those in ihe preceding books. The author lias str 
diously avoided the introduction into this volume of extract 
from elaborate essays, speeches, dissertations, he., aud ha 
aimed to meet the wants of the scholar in the school roon 
' and arranged such pieces as be believes ar 
ouse and inspirit a school, and make goo 
s rejected many pieces of stcrlingpl.aiaote: 
the oom 1 reher“^" r ^<' m * 1<,t ’ l J e<ani ? e ? e , m ^together abov 

schools. 1 TMs\__ 

^The attention of teacheri 


calculated to 


-committees is parti. 

called to the elegaat and substantial style- of this s< 

K .:[!.! L‘ vs. in : i. V l.nper, ,„„l i„ si, 

very tow price at which the publishers have determii 

' " -*. ' for large 6ales, and shall be sati, 

JOHN-P. JEWETT & CIO., 


,o the very low price a. 

!d to sell them. We hope 
ied with email profits. 
Sept. 23.—3mif 


THE CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENT 
IN BOSTON. 

F 0 ?.?* an< J onIy 1101186 w 1)1011 Baa adhered i 


Low Prices for Gentlemen’s Clothing, 

Is that widely known aud universally celebrated Clothini 
Emporium, 

OAK HALL—Guo. W. Simmons, Proprietor. 

The excellence of the plan which he originally designed 
and which has been by him so successfully prosecuted, is no 
only appreciated by the public, but to some extent approve 
duced 6 ,-' rail<1 7] ;a l ea8 { tu - U , 88 t p e jniitatione lately intre 
perfect B system, which insures tohuyew every ^80^0“ 
GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHING, 

A T- TLIE VERY LOWEST SCALE OF PRICES , 

The elegant display of goods at Simmons’s Oak Ball,e n 

bracing the latest importations from London a"' 1 r> ~ 1 . 

manufactured ur ’— 


suit o S f ! clolV hi ’w' U° f °t ty ^ ofa goo 


nity of selecting from the largest at 
girnt Clothing and Dress Goods now in the United States, ai 
which may be had by citizens and Btraugers; in addition 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHING, 


P. S. Wholesale tradera, look to this. Thousands of dozen 
f Coats, Pants, Vests, and furnishing goods, cheap. 

03~ Entrance at No. 32 Oak Hall, Nos. 32, 34, Si, and 3S 
inn street, near the head of Merchant’s Row, Boston. 


ALMANAC FOR, 1848. 

T HE LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1848, compiled hy.th 
( Rev.^ Joshua^Leavitt, and published by the America! 

great vax! 


I Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, c< 
ie usual calculations, astrouoi^cal' 


_ of important facts and stafistics, bearing direotfy upo: 
the subject of slavery .not to be found in any other publics 
tion, and prepared with speoial reference to the present pos: 
tion of the question in this country. In the confident e> 
pectation of a large demand, the work has been handsomel 
stereotyped, and printed on good paper; and, to secure its ei 

following reduced rates: 250 copies, or upwards, at $30 ue 
thousand; 100or 200 copies, at $3.50 per hundred; 50 copie 
for $2; 25 copies for $1. 

All orders must be accompanied by the cash, and desjgnat 
the mode of conveyance by which they are to be forwarded 
Fost office stamps may be sent for fractions of a dollar. 

Ihe friends of universal emancipation are earnestly calle< 
upon to aid in giving this valuable Anti-Slavery document 
circulation commensurate.with its merits, and its peculia 
adaptation to the present state of things in this country. 

For sale, wholesale aud retail, at the Office and Depositor 
of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. No. 2 
Spruce street, New York, by ’ 

WILLIAM HARNED, Publishing Agent. 

Anti-Slavery papers will please copy. Oct. 14. 


OIL I OR LAMPS AND MACHINERY. 
TMPROVKD LARD OIU.-^No. 1 Lard Oil, for Lamps; N( 
I o fnr, u*«.s up Machinery—in good shipping ordei 


1 2, for Wool .„ 

The following letter speaks of its quality: 

“ 1 have made full trial of the No. 2 Lard Oil, which I ptu 
chased of thee, and am happy to state that I can speak dec: 
dedly in its praise. I have used itonwool of different gradei 

process of manufacturing cloth, and find it a better article c 
No. 2 than 1 have at any time heretofore used. 1 have als 
found it equally excellent in lamps for shop lights.” 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer. 

J une 24. No. 33 Water street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ENGRAVING. 

J HALL, Desigi 6 Mt/ai* sire/ 

Buildings, Machinery, Specifications for the Patent Offic- 
~ m Letters, and aU^ kinds of Wood and Coj 


CLOTHING. 


informs his friends an 


ip to order in a superior manner, and on tl 
le terras. Making and trimming done in tl 
those who prefer finding tbeirown cloth. A 
his establishment warranted to give satisfa 
_ April 22- ly 


LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI. 

J OHN JOLLIFFE, Attorney and Counsellor at Law. O: 

fice on the east side of Main, between Third and Fourt 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. Collwtions carefully attended to^ 


T. Kirby, Esq., Blachly k Simpson, C. Donaldson & Co., < 
cinnati: Hon. J. W. Price, Hon. J. J. McDowell,Hillsborough 
Ohio; A. W. Fagin, Sc. Louis; J. J. Coombs, Gallipolis; N 
Barrier, Esq., West Union, A ■ --~~~ 


Newport, Kentucky: 


;Union, Ohio; Dr. A.Brower,Lawrence 
alloway, Columbus, Ohio: Col. J. Tayloi 
; Gen. R. Collins,Maysville, Kentucky. 


v>m General , 


intry at the shortest not/c 


FANCY PAINTING, E 
•^TINDOW SHADES.— Gkorgk Fay 


and Baltimore streets, Baltimore, where he will continue t 
receive orders for painting the fashionable Tramparei 
Window Shades, which have had so much preference to an 


--m-liuii into this country froi 

Europe. In addition to the Window Shades, he wilt als 
continue the Decoration of Stores aud Halls. Signs lettered 
Banners and Flags for Military and Fire Companies, &c. H 


respectfully solicits a share of patronage from those who mi 
be desirous of obtaining any article in his line. We have 
stock of Window Shades, of the latest style, from $1 to $2 
April 22. 


TOBACCO AND CIGARS. # 

N O. 37 CHEAPSIDE.—J. D. Armstrong & Thorntoi 
Tobacco and Cigar Warehouse. Tobacco in large an 
small packages; Cigars in packages of 50,100,125, and 250. 


PATENTS. 

P ATENT AGENCY.—All matters c 
Patent Oflice, Drawings, Speciticatii 
aud promptly prepared and at* ~ " 




S.~A. PEUGH/Washington, P. C. 


DAG L ERR EOT YPES. 

P LUMBE NATIONAL HAGUERKEAN GALLER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHERS’ FURNISHING DEPOTS 
awarded the gold and silver medals, four first premiums, an 
two highest honors, at the National, the Massachusetts, ti 
New York, and Pennsylvania Exhibitions, respectively, ft 


splendid colored Daguerreotypes and best apparati 


Portraits taken in exquisite style, without regard to weathe 
A large assortment of apparatus and stock always on ham 


New York, 251 Broadway; Philadelphia, 136 Chennut.st.reei 
Joston, 75 Court and 58 Hanover streets; Baltimore, 205 Ba 


burg, Virginia, Mechanics’ Hall; Cincinnati, Fourth an 
Walnut, and 176 Main street; Saratoga Springs, Broadway 
Paris, 127 Vieille Rue du Temple; Liverpool, 32 Churc 


THE TEETH. 

TYENT1STR Y—Dr. Leach, Surgeon and Mechanical Dei 
XJ tist, North Charles street, opposite St. Paul’s churcl 
Baltimore, attends to all Dental operations in the best mai 
ner, and at vfery reasonable prices. Having fapilities not poi 
sessed by any other person in his profession, he is enabled t 
insert the best Porcelain Teeth at about one-half the usui 

filling, and every plug warranted permanent. The Lethe c 
administered in Surgical operations, when desired. Extrac 
ing Teeth under its influence, 50 cents; or without this,! 


have lost all their upper, teeth mt 
to eigh,t made % Dr. L. so as to 1 
, without clasps or springs, and wa 


DRUGS, ETC. 

J B. WHEATON, Wholesale and Retail Druggist , kee 
• constantly on hand a well-selected assortment of dru 
and medicines, chemicals, paints, oils, dye stuffs, windc 
glass and putty, large glass for pictures, artists’ prepar 
colors, artists’ brushes,, pencils, c—" *» 


r of Broad and High st 


jr colors, &< 
3ts, Columbus, Ohio. 


ANTI-SLAVERY BOORS AND TRACTS. 

BOOKS ,the Anti-Slavery Depository, 22 Sprit 

Life of benjamin Lundy —316 pages, 12mo; bound in mt 
lin; with a portrait by Warner, and a beautiful colored mi 
of California, Texas, Mexico, and part of the United State 
including his journeys to Texas and Mexico, and a notice 
the Revolution in Hayti. Price 75 cents. 

Facts for the People— a pamphlet of 142 pages—a comp! 
tion from the writings of Hou. William Jay, Hon. J. K. Gi 
clings, J. G. Palfrey, and others, on the relations of the Un 
ed States Government to Slavery, and embracing a history 
..1" „ War, its origin and otyeeta. By Loring Mood 

Massachusetts. Price 20 cents. 


f Boston, M 
The Your. 


pamphlet of 38 .. 

Picture of SI 
Branded Hand,’ 


Sectarianism —by Gerrit Smith—a 


New Tracts, at eighty cents per hundred. 

No. 1. Slavery and the Slave Trade at the Nation’s Ca, 

No. 2. Facts for the People of the Free States. 

* T " " ‘ ’ ’ of the Mexican W 


No! I Shall %e give Bibles to3Jj6o]oo6of American Slaves 
For sale, M above, by WILLIAM HARNED, 







